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THE PRESIDENT. The Norfolk Beacon of the 
5th inst. says: The president, accompanied by his 
daughter, Mr. John Tyler, jr., private secretary, 
Cols. Walbach and De Russy, and a delegation from 
Portsmouth, arrived at that place. yesterday morn- 
ing, where he was received by the Portsmouth com- 
mittee, and welcomed by Dr. Collinsin a handsome 
speech, to which the president replied in his usual 
happy manner. He spoke ol the increasing pros- 
perity of the town, of his determination to keep up 
the wavy yard; of the many beautiful ships which 
have been Jauched from that establishment, and that 
it should continue to receive his attention and warm- 
estsupport. After concluding, the concourse of peo- 
ple who had assembled gave three cheers. After 
which he was escorted by the Artillery, Capt. Ma- 


horney, the Rice company, Captain Sanger, and | 


Guards, Captain Gwynn, to the Crawford House, 
were preparations were made to receive him. A de- 


 putation from the court and common council of Nor- 


folk, went down tn the Star to invite the president to 
visit that borough. ‘The president assured them it 
would afford him pleasure. The splendid military 


band came up from Old Point,and enlivened the! 


company by performing some of their choicest 
pieces. Av the Star approached the U. States ves- 
sels lying off the Naval Hospital the yards of all the 
ships, the brig Oregon, and the miniature brig the 
Essex Jun’r were manned. 
Missouri, whose crew is busily employed in getting 
ready for sea, three cheers were given as the Star 
passed her. ‘The yards of the Revenue Cutter Wal- 
cott, Capt. Price, lying off the custom house, were 
also manned. 


Invitation TO Presipent Tyipr. The follow- 
ing invitation was circulated and signed by 56u of 
the citizens of Cincinnati: 

“The citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton county, 
believe that that is one of the most happy features in 
our form of government, which recognizes the pro- 
priety of the individual eccupying the highest office 
Within the giftof a free people, to mingle and com- 
une with the citizens, as any other member of our 
highly favored and happy republic, In a country 
like ours, stretching frou the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ucean, through a vast variety of surface, soil, and 
Climate, a ditference of interest necessarily exists, 
and the wants of the people are various. 

lo reconcile that difference, and adopt measures 
for “the greatest good of the greatest possible num- 


ber,” the chief magistrate should visit as many sections | 


of the union as may be compatible with the duties of 

's office. 

We, therefore, most yespectfully invite you, as a 
hark of respect to our chief magistrate, to visit our 
tity at any time in September next, which may best 
suit your convenience. 

To JOHN TYLER, president United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cincinnati, July 1843.” 

The Cincinnati Sun states, that a memorial was 
Circulated, inviting President Tyler to iiat city on a 
Visit, to whieh the names of many distinguished citi- 
zens were attached. Sosoon as all the names were 
procured, the heading was takenoff anda petition to 
Gov. Shannon for the pardon of Green McDonald, 
‘convict, was put in its place, and he received a 
pardon. The proceeding has created much feeling. 

Vol. XIV—BSre. 94. 


From the steam frigate | 


‘THE SECRETARY OF WAR reached Wasb- 
ington on the 8th inst. 


eee 


THE POST MASTER GENERAL, is so far re- 
stored, as to be able to resume his public duties. 


DIPLOMATIC. Minister ro Brazu. Mr. Pror- 
FIT late member of congress from Indiana, now prepar- 
ing toembark for Brazil, was invited a few days since 
at New York to partake of a public dinner. He 
declined the compliment for want of time, at the 
same time expressing his high sense of the honor in- 
tended him. 

Gen. Wm. S. Murphy delivered his credentials as 
charge d’affairs of the U. States, to the secretary of 
state of Texas, on the 16th June, and was presented 
to the president on the same day. 

The Houston Telegraph of the {2th instant, states 





‘| that it is rumored that the president has appointed 


Colonel S. Williams and Gail Borden, jr. esq. con- 
missioners to negotiate with Santa Anna relative to 
the adjustment of the difficulties between Texas and 
Mexico. 

The Mississippi Free Trader of the 11th inst. states 
that the hon. Washington Barrow, charge d’affairs 
at Lisbon, has resigned, and will soon return to this 
country. 


Mr. FLercuer Wesster, left Boston on Saturday 
last in the brig Antelope for Canton. 





PUBLIC DOMAIN. From the report made on 
motion of Senator Dayton, from the seeretary of the 
treasury at the last session of congress, it appears 
that:— 

The estimated quantity of land yet to be sold in 
each state and territory, including the unceded ter- 
ritory east and west of the Rocky Mountains, south 





of latitude 49 degrees, amounts in 
acres to 1,084,064,993 

Of which the Indian title is extinguish- 
|__ed to 367,947,165 
| Unextinguished 716,117,828 
| Surveyed 272,646,356 | 
| Uusurveyed 811,418,637 


—_—— | 


| THE AMERICAN FLAG designed for the China 


| Mission, was manufactured out of American silk, by | 


| J. W. 


Gill, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio. It is 151 feet 
in length; the stripes, crimson and white, 15 inches 
| wide; the square 8} feet long, 9 inches wide, of a 
beautiful blue. 
| A writer in the Boston Courier, who takes the 
signature of Choong Kwoh, says, When the 13 stars 
|and stripes first appeared at Canton, much curiosity 
was excited among the people. News was circulat- 
'ed that a strange ship had arrived from the further 
end of the world, bearing a flag ‘‘as beautiful asa 
flower.” Every body went to see the kwo kee chuen, 
or “flower flag ship.” ‘This name at once establish- 
ed itself in the language, and America is now galled 





American, kwo kee kwohk yin, the ‘flower flag coun- 
|tryman”—-a more complimentary designation than 
that of ‘red headed barbarian” the name bestow- 
ed upon the Dutch. 


THE GREAT INDIAN COUNCIL. We learn 
from the Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer of the 
15th that the great Indian Council at Tah-le-quah, in 
the Cherokee nation, closed its deliberations on the 
| 3d July. Delegates from the Cherokee, Creek, Chic- 
kasaw, Delaware, Shawnee, Piankeshaw, Wea, 
Osage, Seneca, Stockbridge, Ottawa, Chippewa, Peo- 
ria, Witchetah, Pottawatamie, and Seminole tribes 
were present. ‘The result of their deliberations was 
a compact, binding upon each nation party thereto, 
embracing the following objeets: To maintain peace 
and friendship among each other; to abstain from re- 
taliation for offences committed by individuals; to 
provide for the improvement of their people in agri- 
cullure, manufactures, and other arts of peace; that 
no nation, party to this eompact, shall, without the 
consent of the whole, sell, cede, or in any manner 
alienate to the United States any part of their present 
territory; to provide for the punishment of crimes 
committed by the citizens of one nation upon the 
citizens of another; to admit the citizens of one na- 
tion to citizenship in apy other nation party to the 
compact; tc endeavor ta suppress the use of ardent 





kwo kee kwoh, the ‘flower flag country’--and an | 


spirits within the limits of their respective nations 
and to prohibit its introduction by the citizens of one 
nation into the territory of another. 

We look upon the results of this great Indian coun- 
cil, and even upon its peaceful termination, as afford- 
ing cause of congratulation to all friends of peace 
and of the human race. The translation of most of 
these tribes beyond the Mississippi has been a policy 
so important, for good or evil, to the whole western 
frontier, ¢as well as to the Indians themselves, ) that 
we regard with the most sincere satisfaction every 
indication favorable to its ultimate consequences. 

We hope to receive further particulars of this coun- 
cil, at which, we understand, were present several 
thousand Indians, besides several officers of the go- 
vernment ‘of the United States, from some one or 
other of whom an authentic account of it ought to be 
published. Such accounts, we presume, are—if not, 
they ought to be—in possession of the war depart- 
ment. [ Nat. Ent. 


MR. JEFFERSON’S REPUTED LETTER.— 
An extract from a letter which was copied by the 
original editor of this Register, in the year 1830, 
vol. 38, p. 344, from a paper then published by 
S Southworth, called the Rhode Island Subaltern, 
has lately been republished by several journals. It 
is proper to state, that doubts were s:arted as to the 
authenticity of that letter, and that those doubts were 
rather strengthened than removed, by the course 
adopted in relation to it by those who, if it was au- 
thentic, must have had it in their power to establish 
the fact. H. Niles, in an article p. 447, of the same 
volume, admits his doubts of its authenticity, though 
when he selected it from the Subaltern and gave it 
insertion in the Register, he had every reason to sup- 
pose it genuine. 





FUR TRADE. Two Mackinaw boats laden with 
buffalo robes arrived at St Louis on the 28th ult. from 
the Yellowstone river. The only item of news they 
bring is the safe return to fort Leavenworth of the 
escort under Capt. Oooke, sent out to protect the San- 
ta Fe Traders. 


—— 


| THRE PUBLIC REVENUE. We have heen ex- 


'ceedingly curious to know how accounts stand at the 





‘public treasury, as compared with accounts there, 
‘prior to the tariff act of 1842. The opponents of the 
‘tariff, in and out of congress, predicted most confi- 
| dently that the revenue which would be derived under 
‘the act, would fall far short of being adequate to 
| meet the current expenditures of government. Our 
| idea, on the contrary, as repeatedly expressed in the 
| pages of the Register, was, that although for the first 
| twelve or eighteen months of its operation, owing to 
i very obvious causes, then stated, the revenue mizht 
fall somewhat below the demand for expenses, yet, 
(hat even for that period, it would not be much if 
any below, and that after that period, when the law 
/came to be recognized as the settled policy of the 
|country, and modified to make it work as its advo- 
cates designed, and to obviate unforeseen cases which 
all new systems are liable ta encounter,—it would, 
we had no doubt, produce a sufficient revenue to meet 
all the reasonable expenses of the government, if 
economically administered. We have heen looking 
for the result, so far, in order to judge of the future, 
but, except indirectly, nothing has yet transpired to 
furnish us data as to the receipts of the current year. 
A tone, however, is observable enough. We have 
fewer predictions of a deficiency, and some hints of 
the revenue being adequate. 

Meantime however we have a statement, from 
adequate authority, the Madisonian, of the ExPENDI- 
TuREs of government, which so far, is so good. It 
will be seen, that as compared with the years imme- 
diately preceding, a reduction has been effected in 
the government expenses. The Pennsylvanian takes 
occasion however on publishing the statement, ta re- 
mind the Madisonian that jt ia only in the military de- 
partment that any reduction has been effected, and 
that that was owing to the law passed last session by 
congress, reducing the army, to the cessation of the 
Fiorida war; and to the Indian lands,&c. The Penn- 
sylvanian adds that ‘In the civil and naval depart- 
ments alone, the expenditure of the last year of Mr. 
Tyler’s administration exceeded those of the last year 





ot Mr. Van Buren’s, more than three millions of dol- 
lars 
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We must confess disappointment, in finding, from 
this statement, instead of a reduction, a considerable 
addition to the naval, and also to the civil and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the government. According 
to the statement, the annuai average of naval expen- 
ditures for the four yearsof Mr. Van Buren’s admi- 
istration, was $6,294,000, whilst the average of the 
two years of Mr. Tyler’s administration is $7,105,- 
000. If we account for this increase of expenditures 
in the naval department by admitting the fact, that 
there has been more activity and spirit in the admin- 
istration of the navy for the last two years, than for 
some years prior, yet in the average of the civil and 
miscellaneous expenses, which department is more 
especially under the charge of the executive, we had 
a right to look for economy; but there too, it would 
seem, that the expenses have increased from an aver- 
age during Mr. Van Buren’s term, of $5,440,000, to 
$6,440,000 under Mr. Tyler’s administration, We 
own no little disappointment at this exhibit. 


3A statement has just reached us, that the re- 
ceipts for duties at the New York custom house for 
the month of July, after deducting drawbacks, 
amounted to over one million of dollars. That, for 
the dull period of the year, may be considered as 
about a fair business, and measurably removes the 
apprehension of a deficit even in this, the first year of 
the tariff. 


From the Madisonian. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. We men- 
tioned a few days since that we would procure an 
official statement of the actual expenditures of the 
government for a series of years past. We have ac- 
cordingly obtained the following. commencing with 
the year 1836. We make no further comment upon 
it, than to say that it presents a view equally favora- 
ble and authentic, of the successful efforts of the pre- 
sent administration to reduce the public expenses: 
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THE ARMY. 


Mitirany Acapemy at West Poinr. The Nor- 
wich News, states, that the legislature of Connecti- 
cut has passed resolutions condemnatory of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and instructing the de- 
legation in congress from that state to vote for its 
abolishment. In remarking upon this subject, Gen. 
Wells, of Weathersfield, asserted, that during the 
Florida campaign, 117 officers from the West Point 





— officers frum the field, the piough, aud the work- 
shop. 

The St. Louis Era, of the 29th ult. states that 
Major Gen. Gaines has directed that a military es- 
cort be in readiness to accompany the Traders who 
are to leave the western frontier about the middle of 
this month, for Santa Fe. The escort will afford 
them protection until they reach the Rio Del Norte, 
if it should be deemed necessary to go that distance. 
Major Generat Scott, and suite, arrived at 
Philadelphia, on the 7th. 

Brig. Gen. Wort and suite arrived at St. Au- 
gustine on the 2ist ult. from Tampa. 

GENERAL CouRT MARTIAL Trial of Major Payne. 
The Army and Navy Chronicle of the 3d contains 
the finding and sentence of “the court martial held at 
Fort Columbus, in April, for the trial of Major M. 
M. Payne. ‘The charges were, neglect of duty, dis- 
obedience of orders, insubordinate conduct, and dis- 
respectful behavior towards his commanding officer. 
The specifications were, neglect to visit the forts to 
the command of which he was assigned, neglect to 
inspect the troops under his command, neglect and 
refusal to give certain receipts for clothing, and ne- 
glect to report a soldier for trial on the charge of de- 
sertion: refusal to forward inspection reports, and 
refusal to perform the duties devolving upon him as 
commanding officer:—persistance in declaring him- 
self relieved from a command to which he was as- 
signed: and writing two disrespectful letters to Ge- 
neral Wool. 

The court found major Payne guilty of the first 
charge, not guilty of the second, guilty of the third 
and fourth; and sentenced him to be reprimanded in 
general orders—justifying this light sentence by ex- 
pressing the conviction that major Payne’s miscon- 
duct proceeded from erroneous opinions entertained 
by him, and thathe was subjected tothe unnecessary 
exercises of authority. 

General Scott approves the finding and sentence, 
but reluctantly; holding them to be inconsistent with 
each other, and the sentence much too light for the 
offences proved—and he reads the members of the 
court a tolerably sharp lecture upon the erroneous 
principles developed in its action. 





THE NAVY. 

Paciric Squsvron. The U.S. sloop of war York- 
town, J. S. Nicholas, commandeér, arrived at New 
York on the 4th inst., having left Mazatlan on the 
14th February, Valparaiso on the 2d May, and Rio 
Janeiro on the 27th June. She brings upwards of 
$100,090 in specie, of which $35,571 1s in part of 
the first instalment paid by the Chilian government 
for depredations committed on our commerce in 1822. 
The remainder is for the merchants. Left at Val- 
paraiso ship Coquimbian, arrived a few days before, 
also, U. S. ship United States, and the Br. admural’s 
ship Dublin, and French admiral’sship Reine Blanche. 
The U. S. ship Constellation was expected. 

Cuiwa Squapron. The U.S. sloop of war Boston, 
commander J. Collings Long, arrived at Boston on 
the 4th inst., having been absent nearly three years, 
during which she has circumnavigated the globe, vi- 
siting many of the ports in the East Indies and Paci- 
fic ocean, and returning by way of Cape Horn. 

Her cruise. She sailed from N. York, Nov. 26th, 
1840, reachei Rio in 35 days—the shortest yet made 
by any of our men of war; thence to Cape ‘Town, in 
25 days, was equally creditable. She doubled Cape 
of Good Hope in company with the Constellation, 
and proceeded by the way of Mozambique channel 
to Sumatra, thence through Malacca Straits to Sin- 
gapore, and up the China seas, thus affording oppor- 
tunity of comparing her sailing with ihe Constella- 
tion under all circumstances. She had the advan- 
tage of the latter ship in every point of sailing save 
one; on a wind, closehauled, the frigate being much 
the most weatherly of the two. 

While at Joanna, one of the Comoro Isles, the 
Boston was despatched to the aid of a vessel strand- 
ed on the neighboring island of Mayotta, under the 
direction of a native pilot, who neither spoke nor 
understood English. She beat through a narrow in- 
tricate channel in the reef, 23 miles in length, such 
as would rarely be attempted by a vessel of her size, 
working all the time in the most admirable manner. 
She anchored abreast the town, to the complete sur- 
shay of the officers of the French vessels, who had 

en surveying with a view of taking possession of 
the island, and believed the town inaccessible from 
that quarter. 

Shortly after the arrival of the squadron at Macao, 
the Boston was sent to Manilla. She joined the 
commodore at Whampoa on her return, and kept 
company while the settlement of our claims against 
the Chinese was pending; then proceeded to Macao, 
and was soon after joined by the Coastellation, the 





Academy resigned; and about one-third of the stu- 
dents also resigned, and the government was forced to 


two ships keeping company, partly at Macao, and 


Chinese and English war enabled the commodore ' 
0 


despatch the Boston to perform that portion of dut 
assigned the squadron in the Pacific ocean, Ti 
northeast exit from the China seas not being praci, 
cable, on account of the early setting in of the te, 
soon with strong gales, the Boston run down the Chi. 
na seas, through the Straits of Sunda, around New 
Holland, and after touching at Sidney a few q, : 
resumed her way to the Society Islands. Remain 
ing only five days at Tahiti, she next sailed for Oahy, 
and arrived there at a critical period for America, 
interests. It was fortunate that we were represen, 
ed by a naval force at the Sandwich Islands duy; 
difficulties between them and the English. The , 
portunity of finding an 0 a on board our ships of 
war in the event of hostilities was a great relief t, 
the American residents, as well as gratifying to thos 
offering the protection; indeed, for some time th, 
state of things was so unsettled, that it was appre. 
hended that intervention might become necessary fo, 
the protection of the lives and property of our cit), 
zens, nearly five hundred in number, not including the 
crews of whale ships, and whose interests cover some 
millions of dollars. As soon as it was expedient t, 
leave Oahu, the Boston proceeded to the southward 
and, being unable to fetch the Marquesas, touche; 
again at Tahiti. The unsettled state of this island 
as well as frequent difficulties with the crews of 
whalers, made her visits highly desirable. 


The engagements of most of the crew being now 
on the eve of expiring precluded further stay in the 
Pacific. Leaving the west coast unvisited, she stook 
her departure from Tahiti tor Cape Horn, homeward 
bound. Notwithstanding adverse gales, she arrived 
in Rio in 69 days; remained ini that port 10 days, and 
then sailed for the United States. Of the last ]) 
menths she has been9 atseéa. The whole amount 
of her sailing is upwards of 50,000 miles. 


Of the 203 men on board the Boston after a yoy. 
age round the world, only 72 drew their grog,—the 
others, in leu thereof, receiving six cents a day, as 
the value of it. The boys were not allowed to draw 
grog. A donation of $15 from the officers of the 
Boston was presented to the Seamen’s chaplain at 
the Sandwich Islands, in aid of the temperance cause; 
also a Bethel flag by her commander, capt. Long. 

The U. S. steam frigate Missouri, captain Newton, 


on board of which Mr. Cusnine, the minister to China, 


embarked on the 31st ult. at Washington, for Alexan. 
dria, in Egypt, was at Norfolk during the succeeding 
week, and conveyed president Ty.er from thence to 
Old Point, where he landed on Saturday evening, 
the 5th inst., after partaking of hospitalities tendered 
to him and to Mr. Cushing at Norfolk and Ports 
mouth. The Missouri then proceeded to sea with 
the ambassador. Some of the eastern papers ex 
press anxiety lest sufficient precaution has not beet 


taken to ensure a concentration of the constituent] 


parts of the embassy in the Mediterranean in due 
time, and also as to whether an adequate supply 0 
coal has been procured at proper places for the fur 
nace of the Missouri. We take it for granted that 
these things have all been thought of. 

The U.S. sloop of war Decatur, commander At 
bott, sailed from Norfolk on the 5th inst. for the coast 
of Africa. 

The U.S. brig Bainbridge sailed from Laguyn, 
July 20th, for a cruise. 

The U. S. ship Levant, commander H. N. Page, is 


ready for sea at Norfolk, bound to the Pacific, wail 


ing for Mr. Prorrit, the minister to Brazils, whom 
she is to take out to Rio de Janeiro. 

We see it stated inthe New York Express that the 
frigate Savannah 1s to go at once to the Pacific, com 
manded by capt. Hollins. 
of commodore Dallas. - 

The U.S. ship Fairfield, capt. Nicholson, from 
Naples, was at Palermo June 14—ali well. 

The U. S. brig Somers, from Savannah, was# 
Cape Haytian 18th ult. for St. Marc, St. Doming?, 
soon. 


Hunter's Propetters. Capt. Hunter is at Pitts 
burg with a view to afford instructions in regard 
the construction of a steam vessel now building 
that place, which is to be adapted to the engine af 
his invention. 


| Dearn or purser Stevens. The Nassau, N. B. 
Gazette of the 14th July, records the death and bu 
rial there, with every mark of respect from the pub 
lic authorities, including the governor and his secre 
tary, and army and navy officers, of Frederick Steven, 

irser of the U.S. brig Boxer, son the late captal! 
i. Stevens of the U.S. navy, aged 25 years. He 
was attacked with a fever on the 10th July. 


Marine Covrr Martiat. Thecase of heut col. 
Freeman, was disposed of, and the finding forwarde 
to the navy department on the 29th ult. The cas 
of lieut. Sloan came on and was concluded on 





partly at Hong 





ong, until the termination of the. 


5th inst., when the court adjourned sine die. __ 


She is to be the flag ship jj 
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Dry Dock. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Aurora, writes that Mr, Dakin’s plan 
of a floating dry dry dock for Pensacola, has been 
accepted by the navy department. It is to be built 
in New York, and transported to Pensacola, and is 
to cost $100,000. 

Navy Orpers. Commander W. H. Gardner, to 
command the Lawrence. Lieut. W. T. Smith, from 
the Washington yard to the depot of Charts. Lieut. 
A. Chandler, to the Falmouth. 

Captain Srocxron’s Bic Gun. The British wil! be 
kept busy if they keep up with Yankee contrivances. 
They were wakened up during tie war of 1812, to 
the fact, that all the frigates then in their vast navy 
were rendered hors de combat by certain Yankee 
“ships of the line in disguise.” 
ships of the line during that war. The result of a 
few “‘meetings” was, that the old British frigates 
were all ordered out of service, to save them as well 
as their national feelings,-and there they were, of 
no earthly use, until the other day some one suggest- 
ed that they might easily be converted into capital 
steam frigates. We published an account of the re- 
sult of this experiment ia our last, showing John Bull 
to be mightily diverted. But here we are likely to 
have another Yankee notion ready cut and dryed to 
‘shead” this new squadronof steamers. He had bet- 
ter keep a sharp look out. 

Captain Stockton, of the U.S. navy, has construct- 
ed an ugly customer for whoever or whatever ad- 
ventures within three miles of its muzzle. It is made 
of wrought iron, instead of cast. We have great 
faith in wrought iron guns, ever since we saw one 
that a blacksmith contrived during the exigencies of 
our revolutionary war, welded sufficiently for the 
occasion, and with which, he not only scared off the 
enemy from his premises, but sent many a deadly 
ball after them. The gun of captain Stockton’s in- 
vention, is 12 or 14 feet long, highly finished, of 
course much lighter than if of cast iyon; has a bore 
of 12 inches diameter, admitting a leaden ball of 300 
Ibs , or an iron ball of 242 lbs., with a chamber for 
a cartridge of 25 lbs. of powder. The New York 
papers tell us, that at an experiment made last week, 
a point blank shot struck a line on a target three 
miles distant, constructed of wood and iron bars. com- 
bined, so as to be stronger than the hull of a seventy- 
four, and penetrated through and through it! The dan- 
ger of the gun recoiling, has been obviated by a new 
and ingenious contrivance. A lock hasbeen attach- 
ed, which is to be worked by a plumb, in connection 
with an exact angular instrument, for sighting, ele- 
vating, and measuring distance, and far all we know, 
for pulling the trigger at the deadly aim. 


Tue Britisu navy at present consists of 230 ves- 
sels of all descriptions, mounting 3,471 suns, viz: 
3 yachts, 14 seagoing line-of-battle ships, 31 frigates, 
35 sloops of war, 34 smaller vessels, 68 steam vessels, 
25 surveying vessels, (including 9 steamers,) 9 troop 
ships, 1 hospital ship, and 10 stationary or guard ships. 
The force at home consists of 780 guns; Mediterrane- 
an, 653; Brazils, 451; East Indies, 566; Cape and coast 
of Africa, 293; North America and West Indies, 315; 
particular service, 232; surveying, 120: troopers, 58; 
lakes, 3; in all, 3,471 guns. This is an augmentation 
of eight vessels, but a reduction of 384 guns, since 
the commencement of the year. 
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STATE DEBTS. 

There are those who continue to advocate the idea 
of the states resorting to the general government for 
reliel trom their present embarrassments. They can 
hardly have duly reflected ypon the nature of our po- 
litical institutions, and the danger of allgwing the 
powers of sovereignty to be exercised, without holding 
luat sovereignty to the strictest accountability for the 
exercise of that power. We do not mean merely 
holding them bound by virtue of a clause written 
ever so legally on a parchment ‘constitution,”— 
much jess do we mean that they should be held by 
mere judicial authority, derived constructedly from 
such an instrument, as is suggested in Mr. Biddle’s 
letter, which is inserted in this number;—we mean 
morajly and practically held,—held by the good 
common sense oi an intelligent and well meaning peo- 
ple,—a people who are willing to recognise what is 
right, cost what it may, and to keep their political 
institutions each in their proper sphere, and held to 
the performance of their legitimate purposes. This 
is at last, the only safe reliance for the stability of 
any republic. It is to politics, what common law is, 
or ought to be, to jurisprudence, and without which, 
Statutes, like constitutiuns, are easily made to mean 
anything which suits the occasion. 

Let the states once find out that they may, with 
sovereign authority,— which none of them would be 
disposed to part with,—contract debts at pleasure, 


e had no avowed |, 


which alone ¢an subsist upon the principle of main- 


and then resort to the general government to have 
their obligations redeemed,—and the whole fabric of 
government is out of gear at once. Power is en- 
trusted, without its due responsibility,—and respon- 
sibility is looked for, where there is no, power to re- 
strain. The states may adventure, speculate, squan- 
der, without restraint, and the genera! government Is 
held responsible for all their obligations. 

Oh no, say the advoeates of assumption. That 
would be wrong! it would never do to become a prac- 
} tice! it is only for this occasion,—this extreme oc- 
casion,—and ought to be strictly guarded against in 
‘future? 

Men who so argue, or so, think, must have read 
history, or observed man, to very little purpose. 


The states owe debts,—some of them we mean.— 
We hold that they are bound to pay theis own debts, 
—bound morally, and politically, by all that can bind 
parties to pecuniary contracts,-~bound in self-respect; 
would, they have others to pay their debts?—bound 
by self-interest,-—they have valuable possessions, ob- 
tained with the identical money which,they now owe, 
borrowed for the purpose, and which. possessions if 
properly husbanded will remunerate all their expen- 
ditures;—bound by their fealty to a federa! republic, 


taining state respectability, as well as state sover- 
eignty. 

The idea that the states are unable to pay what 
they owe, we consider absolutely preposterous. To 
talk of the people of a state not being able to pay a 
tax adequate to meet the deficiency forinterest which 
the utmost of their now existing obligations incurs, 
and to provide also something towards reducing the 
principal of the debt, is ridiculous. 

The state of Maryland, for its existing resources, 
has as heavy a debt at this time to provide for, as 
any state in this union,—perhaps the heaviest,— 
owing to one of its most expensive enterprizes which 
has cost from seven to, ten millions, being in the 
worst possible predicament,—almost done,—but not 
quite,—the state having to provide for the payment 
of the interest upon the heavy outlay, without ob- 
taining any profit from the work, and without being 
able at the moment to command the money to com- 
plete it. But even under these embarrassments, Ma- 
ryland has not,—we speak of the state,—Maryland 
has not, and never will hesitate to provide the means 
for redeeming her public debt. The legislature, du- 
ring the recent financial embarragsments which peo- 
ple and states were subjected to, found it necessary 
to resort to taxation, in order to sustain the state 
credit. They met with exactly the usual difficulties 
which all governments have to encounter in resort- 
ing to new taxes, the constitutional opposition of 
some to any tax, and the objection of others to taxing 
in any proposed way, or to any proposed amount.— 
To reconcile or surmount those difficulties in the 
talking, and thinking bodies, that represent a talking 
and thinking people, is something of a task, and de- 
lay is absolutely inevitable. In due season, however, 
common sense predominates, and the determination 
to do what is right, masters all difficulties. Mary- 
land, that had hardly known what a sTaTe T4x was, 
for the last generation, determined at once to levy a 
tax that would be adequate to meet her obligations. 
According to estimates before the legislature, the tax 
imposed two sessions ago, would have been adequate. 
There were but very imperfect data to be had, 
whereon to predicate the amount, that any rate of tax 
fixed on would produce. ‘There had been no gene- 
ral assessment of property. To provide one that 
would be adequate, was a work of much difficulty, 
and of time. The legislature had to grope in the 
dark,—predicate on mere estymates, and find many 
of them, of cqurse, fullacious. Men’s opinions were 
widely different as to the probable results of this and 
that expedient,—and jt was no easy task to recon- 
cile,—and quite uncertain whether the best was se- 
lected. But throughout, the main point was steadily 
recognized,—the obligations of the state of Maryland 
must be redeemed. THE STATE CREDIT SHALL BE SUS- 
TainED. I[f we fail for a day, it shall be only until we 
can command and bring up our resources. 

This has been the true spirit of Maryland legisla- 
tion, through her difficulties, so far. And we haye 
no doubt that this is the spirit which the people of 
Maryland will take care to infuse into their future 
legisiatures. 

The tax levied, it was hoped, would he ample,— 
When found not to be so, the last legislature increas- 
ed it to a rate which they supposed would be adequate. 
But more time has been requisite to get the system 
into effective operation, than was anticipated, and 
more difficulties have been thrown in the way, than 
ever had been heretofore, in this state, Two or three 
of the county authorities have failed to perform their 
functions, and attempts have even been made by 





collection of taxes. These are idle efforts. The 
people of Maryland scoff at those who propose these 
disgraceful measures. The task is one of some ef> 
fort,—some sacrifices are required,—but it is the 
honor of oLp Maryann, that is at stake,-it is the 
independence, the sovereignty, the character of one 
of the old puirreen, that is in the charge‘of her 
present statesmen;—it is the virtue and stability of a 
federal republican government that is to be tested by 
the issue; and the people of Maryland, and. govern- 
ment of Maryland, will not be found derelict. 

And what 1s the utmost that could be asked fon 
the occasion? 4 tax. of one half of one per cent. upon 
the assessed property within the state,—of only fifty 
cents im every, hundred dollars, would not only pay the 
interest of the debt, but redeem the whole debt in a 
few years, even if nothing was to be derived from 
the public works, in constructing which, the debt was 
incurred. 

Now to talk of a people being unable to pay a tax 
of that amount, is absolutely preposterous. That they 
can pay, if they will, is beyond question, apd that 
they ought to pay, is equally manifest. 

The amount of assessable property. in the state of 
Maryland, as returned under the recent assessment 
law, we believe was $196,751,144 99,--in round num- 
bers, say two hundred millions of dollars. A tax of 
fifty cents in the hundred dollars, would produce one 
million of dollars, deducting ingolvencies and com- 
mission. 

The debt of the state for which interest has to he 
provided from the public treasury, amounts to about 
ten millions, the interest to $600,000. 

The state tax does not exceed thirty cents in the one 
hundred dollars. The estimate was, when the law 
levying it was enacted, that that rate would 
produce nearly or ie $600,000. The assessment 
fell off one-third of what it was expected to amount 
to. For nearly half a century the state had no ge- 
neral assessment, and of course much had to, be 
guessed at in commencing a system of taxation. 

All difficulties will, in due time, be obviated, all 
deficiencies provided for, all embarrassments and 
opposition to collecting the taxes will be abandoned 
or suppressed, for at that root lays the very life of 
any government. Maryland will redeem her credit, 
pay her.debts, and have the enjoyment of the public 
works she has projected, aye, and nearly completed, 
and that too, without resorting to the general govern- 
ment for any relief that she has nota Ricur to ex- 
pect and pemanp. Whenever.the pride of standing 
in this legitimate attitude as a Marylander is no Jon- 
ger ours, we shall be humbled into the dust, ashamed 
to remember what the fathers of the state of Mary- 
land used such pains to teach their descendants, and 
still more ashamed to think, that their rich heritage 
can never descend to those that we were bound to 
preserve it for, inviolate. . 

What we have represented as of Maryland, we 
hold to be no less true,—-with only variations of de- 
tail, of every debtor state inthe union. What they 
owe, they will be able in reasonable time to pay, and 
they will require no stronger motive to induce them 
to take the required measures to insure payment, 
than the strong, sound sense of moral obligation to 
do what is right,—which, though sometimes slowly, 
yet always ultimately reaches through the ramifica- 
tions of our institutions, from a right-meaning prop.e, 
to the govering powers they have instituted, whereb 
to work out the great problem of public and of in- 
dividual happiness and prosperity, the only legiti- 
mate object of any government, and the express ob 
ject of ours. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
AN AWFUL FLogp. On Saturday evening last, the 
5th of August, the heaviest fall of rain occurred, 
about Chester, on the Delaware, and thence to Phil- 
adelphia, that we have any account of. Passengers 
on board of a steam boat upon the Delaware say that 
they distinguished a water spout taking that direction 
and bursting between Ridley and Chester creeks.— 
This is doubtful; but the rain is represented as 
having descended in masses-—the very hillg were 
sheeted with water; in the valleys, rivulets became 
creeks, and creeks were swollen into rivers. About 6 
o’clock, Chester creek rose, it is said by some six feet 
in five minutes—others aver that it rose six feet in 
one minute. ‘The water poured down as if a wave 
of the sea had been swept onward by an earthquake. 
In about two hours it had risen twenty-three feet.— 
The neighboring creeks were swollen in the same 
proportion; the roar of the impetuous torrents rang 
for miles through the country. The flood swept ir- 
resistibly onward. The dams built for its restraint 
were as reeds before the ocean, that rushed by; the 
channels were Jost, and the vast volume of waters 
spread over the plain, tearing up the largest trees, 





some popular movements, to resist, or what is in 
effect the same, to obstruct the laws, and prevent the 


and sweeping factories and buildings, like bubbles, 
upan its surface, 
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‘Fortunately this took place before dark, or the 
scene would have been even more terrible than it 
was. In Chester, the torrent rose as if by magic.— 
The buildings which were most frail were swept 
away; from others, families were borne through the 
rushing waters, half dead with affright. Houses, 
dams, Bridges, boats and an immense mass of lum- 
ber, furniture, mill-wheels, &c,, shot by upon the 
current. At "length while the assembled citizens 
gazed, with white lips, upon the ruin, the rail road 
bridge built at an enormous expense, was lifted from 
its foundations and flung down the stream. The next 
to follow was the suspension bridge. This structure 
was one of which every enlightened American was 
proud, as it was the first chain-bridge built in the 
world. Europe has since claimed the invention; but 
here stood—alas! it stands no longer!—the prvof. 
erected thirty years ago, that to America belongs the 
credit of having invented and constructed the suspen- 
s10n bridge. 

“When the mass of matter, which shot upon the 
stormy and roaring torrent, struck the bridge, it 
swayed and groaned, and at length, after a moment’s 
resistance, its vast iron fastenings gave way with a 
crash, and the chains, as they grated upon each other 
sparkled and flashed like lightning. It swung heavi- 
ly for a moment and fell into the flood. The water 
now swept through several of the lower streets. I saw 
this morning a house in the middle of one street, and 
a shallop in another, Jeft by the receding stream.— 
The nature and extent of the injury done could not 
then be estimated; but it was with a dismay approach- 
ing despair that citizens saw the flood roll into their 
storehouses and sweep their hard earnings away.— 
Wharves, tanyards, machine shops, storehouses, lum- 
ber and coal yards, &c., carried off by the flood or 
ruined by the inundation. But the consequences in 
Chester are trivial in comparison with those which 
have occurred higher up on the Chester and Ridley 
creeks. Every bridge has been carried away. Many 
of these were costly and substantial structures, and 
jt will cost an immense sum to replace them. Most 
of the mills and factories have shared the same fate. 
The factories of Mir. Crozer, of Mr. Dickson, of Mr. 
Riddle, and others, have been swept away. Immense 
numbers of bales of cotton, boxes of goods, barrels 
of dyewood and flour, have been carried down to the 
Delaware, or scattered upon the meadows into which 
the flood, in its fury, broke and deposited its spoil._— 
All the dams are gone. The Joss to individuals is 
frightfully great; that which has fallen upon the 
county is not less appalling. 

“But the loss of property, terrible as it is, is incon- 
siderable to the loss of life with which this affliction 
of Providence has been attended. It is believed that 
not less thantwenty, and probably as many more, 
persons have been arowned. Atone o’clock on the 
Chester creek, an entire family, that of Mr. Rhoads, 
consisting of himself, wife, and two small children, 
found it impossible, so instantaneous was the rise and 
rush of the torrent, to escape the house, and all per- 
ished. At the Fowler mills, a devoted mulatto wo- 
man, finding that Mr. Fowler was in great danger, 
attempted to rescue him, but the sudden dash of the 
flood swept her away, and she was engulphed. Mr. 
Fowler, was in an upper story of the mill, leaped 
from the window into a tree: here he remained until 
the torrent tore up the tree and swept it onward.—- 
He, however, succeeded it getting hold of the bran- 
ches of another tree that resisted the tide, and was 
saved. Several bodies have been fonnd upon the 
shore and in the meadows. This fatality is to be 
ascribed to the unparale)jed suddenness of the rise of 





the water. It was as if the earth had opened and 
poured forth her secret flood. Scarcely was the pre- 


sence of danger known, before it was fullowed by the | 
Hundreds of hair-breadth escapes! 


absence of hope. 
are narrated. The whole country is overspread 
with gloom, and the consequences of last night’s ca- 
laraities will long overshadow the prosperity of this 
lovely section of the country.” 

The Philadelphia aa have column after col- 
umn of the details of disasters occasioned in the city 
by this flood. The water is said to have been at one 
time six feet deep in Dock street. The wind blew 
a gale, unroofed many houses and prostrated others. 
Trees were torn up—vessels driven ashore, &c., &c. 
Many lives it is said were lost. 


MARYLAND. 

CuesaPeake AND Onto canat. The disagree- 
ment between the president and the board of direc- 
tors, and the decision of the latter not to ratify the 
contract made by the former, heretofore noticed, has 
induced a suspension of work on the part of the con- 
tractors,—but intimations are given that they design 
to hold onto the contract. This most splendid and 
amongst the most promising and important of all the 
canals in this country seems fated to have to en- 


ceived. Here now we are likely to have progress 
detained once more by another vexatious law suit 

or what is equally disastrots, an almost endless le- 
gislative discussion. Fated as we have been, to lis- 
ten week after week to long labored speeches, and 
to watch, session after session, the under currents, 
over currents, and counter currents, of innumerable 
little interests, each tugging as if for life, to accom- 
plish its own design, without hardly for a moment re- 
garding the public interest——we grow almost sick 
at the contemplation of new difficulties and provok- 
ing obstacles to the progress of the work. Almost 
disheartened at the train of difficulties and the 
gloomy prospect of the canal company during the 
last session of the legislature,and flattered tor the 
moment by assurances that a sale of the work could 
be affected, without an extravagant sacrifice on the 
part of the state, we concluded it would be as well 
to attempt that expedient; and whether we so con- 
cluded or not, a majority of the legislature determined 
upon that course, and whoever thought otherwise, 
was at once silenced. The legislature went over- 
whelmingly for the sale. 


But no sooner was this tack resolved upon, than 
up came a violent dispute about the price. And it 
was amusing enough to observe, almost the whole of 
those members who had invariably opposed the con- 
struction of the work, and insisted that it would ne- 
ver be worth anything to the state, suddenly become 
violent sticklers for demanding a price even beyond 
what the work had cost the state. Seldom has there 
been a more exciting scene in the legislature of any 
of the states in this union, than this question of 
price gave rise to in the Maryland state house last 
winter. The executive was denounced for undue in- 
terference on the occasion; the majority in the house 
became completely divided, and the party split, and 
more bitterly denounced each other than the political 
parties before that, had done. The senate became 
for the first time in our state history, an arena of un- 
parliamentary proceeding, which nothing but the 
prompt and energetic course of a most admirable 
presiding officer, averted from effecting absolute dis- 
organization. Seldom has a good presiding officer 
been more essential, and never were the duties more 
correctly and genteelly fulfilled. 

All this excitement proved to be of no other avail, 
than to save so far, the credit of the state. The ca- 
nal, it appears, cannot be sold at present for even 
the lowest price which was in dispute. There has 
heen in fact, no bidding for it. The reason assigned, 
if we understand aright, is not that the work would not 
be worth the money if finished, but the uncertainty of 
its being finished. The foreign capitalists say. ‘your 
canal would no doubt pay very well, if it were in 
operation, but you have such endless difficulties and 
delays; disputes with rival works,—law suits; in- 
junctions taking you into chancery and keeping you 
tied up for years,—endless disputes in the legislature, 
session aftersession, about the right application of the 
funds they grant,—disputes with the district cities— 
disputes with the authorities of the emporium of 
your own state—or rather, with the officers and con- 
tractors of the rival work which they are construct- 
ing alongside of you. We would not hesitate to in- 
vest our money ina canal that possessed such ad- 
vantages as yours obviously would, if it were com- 
pleted, yet we can’t be expected to venture intoa 
speculation where the difficulties have already been 
so numerous, and remain to be apprehended. Then 
again, as to your estimates of the amount required to 
complete it, even if all those embarrassments were re- 
moved—judging by the past, how can we depend 
upon them?” 

So strongly. did these common sense notions occur 
to us as being likely to influence foreign capitalists 
that we absolutely laughed at the gentleman who in- 
troduced the proposition into the legislature last ses- 
sion to sell the state works, when he told us his de- 
termination todo so It was only after the most se- 
rious assurances from many directions, that there was 
a probability of obtaining purchasers, and when it be- 
came the evident determination of a large majority 
of the legislature to at least make the experiment, 
that we thought we might be in error, having the 
judgment of so many opposed tous. The result 
proves however, that our impressions were correct, 
and if we mistake not, the idea of selling the canal, 
before it is completed,—or at ieast before it is certain 
that it will be completed, is no longer seriously enter- 
tained by any person, whois familiar with the concern. 

That it might be sold affer the state has actually 
effected—or at least secured its completion, we doubt 
not. For one, we would oppose its being sold after 
all the risk had been encountered,-—~al] the loss sus- 
tained—and all the time spent, atourexpense. Sor- 
ry enough would we be to see the state, after en- 
countering all responsibilities, bartering away all the 





counter every species of obstacle that can be con-| its ullimate holders. And as confident are we too, 


profits that we are confident the work will yield, to 


that no monied men will be caught bidding for if 
without such a moral certainty of their makine - 
good bargain out of the state, as ought to make us 
cautious how we part with it,—having so dearly paid 
for it. if peg 
In the last number of the Register, reasons were 
assigned for believing that the time was close at 
hand, when the real worth of the various public 
works which have been undertaken, wil} be estimat- 
ed by a fairer judgment, and valued at a much high- 
er price than they have been generally estimated at 
for some time past. The truth of this idea, is some- 
what illustrated by the course of circumstances in 
relation to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. The 
canal has not found a purchaser, it is true. Pur- 
chasers for a five miilion article are apt to be a little 
circumspect, and one maxim with all prudent men 
is, never to buy a law suit. But though nobody will 
buy, at what it cost us, yet it seems there are per- 
sons that are anxious to get, or to keep, the contract 
to finish the work, with their own means, provided the 
state will postpone its liens, until they shall be paid 
what they would have to expend in completing it, 
and also a reasonable consideration for the outlay.— 
One contract it seems has been actually made by the 
executive officer, an eminent engineer entrusted 
with the management of that department of the com- 
pany’s concerns, under the provisions of which con- 
tract, the work was to be completed to the coal re- 
gion, on the Savage River, above Cumberland, for 
two millions of dollars,—and the contractors, to de- 
monstrate how much they were in earnest and how 
highly they thought of their bargain, proceed on the 
instant to commence the work, and agree to spend 
at least $100 000 in prosecuting it, before the ensu- 
ing session of the legislature and without waiting 
for the prior relinquishment of the state lien,—but 
with the expectation that the lien would be waived 
when they meet. 


The board of directors of the canal company, how- 
ever, it seems, had disapproved of proceeding, under 
the circumstances in which the company was placed, 
and in anticipation of a legislative enactment, which 
they conceived they had no right to venture so far 
as to absolutely presume upon. ‘They appear to 
have so decided at their meeting on the 28th of June. 

The president of the company had, we believe, 
prior to that meeting, say in the month of May, been 
invested by the board with authority to negotiate for 
completing the work under certain stipulations, 
which it seems he considered the accepted offers as 
coming up to; and accordingly he contracted, but the 
contract was made in July—probably about the 13th, 
and subsequent to the determination of the board, 
above referred to. Immediately afler entering into 
the contract, the contractors commenced work. 

The board stood adjourned to, and reassembled on 
the 20th of July, and on assembling unanimously de- 
cided that the contract was not legal or binding, and 
should not be adhered to. 

The Frederick Examiner states, that offers were 
before the board at their prior meeting, to do the 
work for $200,000 Jess than the president subsequent- 
ly contracted for, upon condition that the state's lien 
were waived. The Torch Light says that said offers 
were twenty-five per cent. Jess than the contract.— 
The Frederick Herald says for fifteen per cent. less. 
It is asserted on the other side, that all the other of- 
fers before the buard, were only to contract for acon- 
tract, but that those contractors bind themselves to 
begin the work westward, at any time within sixty 
days after being required so to do by the company. 
And it is urged as a motive for preferring this con- 
tract, that all the others postpone operations until 
the state’s lien is waved, whereas this proposes to 
progress instantly, thereby saving, they say, nine 
wonths’ interest upon the $10,200,000 at present in- 
vested in the canal, amounting to $459,000, so that 
even if the contract be fifleen per cent. higher than 
other offers, that per cent. upon the two millions 
would be only $300,000, thus saving, in fact, $159,- 
UUU by progressing forthwith. This calculation how- 
ever, predicates upun the nine months’ delay being 
tottaly obviated by operating under the contract.— 
Again, it is urged, that the evidence of an actual 
bonatide contract to finish the work, and for a given 
sum, is the only expedient by which capitalists could 
be induced to adventure their money in purchasing the 
canal, and that without that assurance, no hopes can 
be entertained of finding purchasers. 

The Alleghany people, delighted at the idea of work 
being resumed upon the canal, and equally indignant 
at, the sudden interruption, censure the canal 


company for inaction; and some attribute to the di- 
rectors a special leaning towards another proposal to 
contract for the job. 

‘The language employed by the contractors in an- 
nouncing that they suspend their operations, implies 
evidently that they design to hold on to the bargain 
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The proposition to waive the lien of the state in 
favor of contractors who would undertake to finish 
the canal, was very earnestly debated in the legisla- 
ture, both last session and the session befure, but did 
not prevail. ‘The canal bas been at a stand still, and 
it is probable will stand still, until the state either 
determines with its own resources or credit, to finish 
the work, or otherwise consent to forego its liens in 
favor of whoever will, with their own resources, 
finish it. The actual opponents of the canal, of 
which there is a party in the state, sorry we are to 
say, throw their weight first in one and then in the 
other scale, and thereby prevent either expedient 
from being adopted. 

The proposition is, that whatever money is now 
required to finish the canal, whoever furnishes ii 
shall have preference, and be the first to be paid out of 
the proceeds of the work when completed. For our- 
selves, we should prefer to see the state at once de- 
termine to finish the canal on its own account, and 
we verily believe that such a determination would 
at once enhance the value of state stock, by showing 
the shortest cut out of embarrassments, and the 
quickest means of obtaining perminent resources to 
meet them with. ‘ 





MISSISSIPPI. 

“DEMOCRATIC”? CONVENTION AND NOMINATIONS.— 
There being considerable disagreement as to the 
nominations made by the state convention which met 
in February last, another convention was called 
by the party, which assembled at Jackson; on the 
10th July. Gen. Jesse Speight, formerly M. C. from 
North Carolina, presided. 

The delegates assembled differed upon the question 
whether the state should pay, or repudiate, the state 
bonds. Each party insisted upon having a candidate 
entertaining their own views. Judge Quitman, P. 
Smith and Col. Saunders earnestly urged that a can- 
didate should be named for governor favorable to sus- 
taining the credit of the state. 

On baliotting, gen. .4. Brown late M. C. (who had 
previously declined) had 47, T. M. Tucker, (present 
governor) 27 votes. 

For secretary of state. Col. G. R. Tall, editor of the 
Mississippian, (the February candidate) had 36, 
Wilson Hammingway, (new candidate) 41. The 
latter of course is now the candidate. 

For treasurer. Gen. Wm. Clarke (a new candi- 
date 45; G. S. Cook, (Feb. nomination) 15; S. Craig 
10; A. H. Shanks 4; S. Stafford 3. 

For four representatives to congress. Jacob Thomp- 
son, (late member) 82; ‘I’. M. ‘Tucker, (present gov.) 
71; W. H. Hammett, (Feb. candidate) 54; KR. W. 
Roberts, (new man) 42; W. A. Stode, (Feb. candi- 
date) 39; gen. H. S. Foote, 24; Munger 6; J. Me- 
Caughau 5. The first four are the candidates. 

ANOTHER NomINaTION. The delegates who were 
in favor of paying the bonds, expressed the extent of 
their disapprovation of the proceedings, by withdraw- 
ing from the convention; since which nominations have 
becn made of candidates of their own. ‘They have 
haiwed: 

For governor, Judge C. P. Smith, former U. States 
Senator. ile Stabesman says: 

“ihey will rua a congress ucket, unless ths legisla- 
ture districts the state, aod hon. 8S. J. Gnholson, col 
Volney Kk. tioward, col. Wililam G. Kendall and 
judge fieary sicunger will probably ve their candi- 
dales. die rivai Candidates lor governor, mciuding 
Mr. Williais, Lave taken the stump, and hou. R. J. 
Walker, United Siates senater, whose term expires 
Wilh ihe next Congress, Is aisu speaking. He is now 
a repudiator, tlivugh a bond-payer util lis party 
went the other way.” The bond payers have siarted 


a new paper, entitled “lhe Statesuian;” iis aioito is 
taken from Washiugton’s iareweil addvess— Ouserve 
good faith anu justice toward ali uations’ &¢.—and it 


ably sustains the cause of hovesiy and public faith. 
B. D. Howard is tie editor. 





MISSUURI. 

The St. Louis papers state that the authority of 
the laws is vigorousiy sustamed by recent decisions. 
Fifteen criminals have been sentenced for as many 
years each lu the peuttentiary, ‘two of the persons m- 
dicted for the sale of lottery uckets, in violation of the 
law of the last legislature were yesterday pul upon 
their trials, and verdict rendered against them in 
each case. The defendants (Mr. Freligh, and Mr. 
Manning) were sentenced to pay a fine of $1,000 
each, and to be imprisoned for six months in the 
county jail. In one of the cases, an appeal was ta- 
ken to the supre.we court, and bond required and 
given in the sum of $3,000. The parties were taken 


into custody as soon as the verdicts were rendered. 
The recognizance in the case of Mr. Marshall, indic- 
ted for the same otience was forfeited. ‘hese prompt 
proceedings will, it is hoped put a stop to the sale oi 
lollery Uckets in this state.” 























OUR COUNTRY. 


The topic in the last number of the Register, under 
this title, further illustrated by statistics, &e. 


PROGRESS OF THE GROWTH OF COTTON 
IN THE U. STATES. The annexed table exhibits 
at one view the progress of production in the several 
cotton growing states, with the aggregate for the last 
fifteen years. The estimate (necessary to make the 
table complete), of the crop of 1842-°43, yet to be 
received, is based on receipts from latest dates at this 
period last year to Ist Sept.—[ Compiled for the Mobile 
Journal of Commerce. ] 
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WOOL TRADE. The Caledonian published at 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) says: ‘The recent tariff is doing 
more to check importations of foreign wool into this 
country than its friends ever dared to suppose it would 
do. It is accomplishing wonders for the country, es- 
pecially for Vermont. Fora year or two before this 
tariff went into operation the importations of wool 
were nearly equal to the consumption of the article 
by our manufacturers—hence, when the tariff did take 
effect, one or two years stock of American or domes- 
tic wool remained on hand in the markets, and in the 
hands of the producers, wai'ing a rise from the de- 
pression by the large importations—and now that 
stock remains partially unconsumed, and therefore 
the slow rise of the price of wool; but no sooner did 
the tariff take effect than the downward tendency of 
the value of wool was checked, and it has been slowly 
but surely bettering ever since; and now, in the face 
of the new clip it has risen a few cents per pound 
within the last 12 days. 


The Montpelier (Vt.) Wetchman says: “Be it 
known that over forty thousand dollars in cash have 
been paid for wool, in the village of Montpelier this 
searon. There has been, too, an improvement of 
prices already, and this heavy reduction of the stock 
of wool on hand will prepare for future advances.— 
And why all this?) We answer, that these are the 
fruits of the new tariff, which has not yet run a year.” 


Rocuester, Jury 15. Iu the wool trade conside- 
rable has been done. From the best information we 
can gather, the sales in Rochester have been 500,000 
lbs.; Avon. 60.000 Ibs.; Genesee, 300,000 Ibs.; and 
Dansville, 120,000 Ibs. 

Chenango county, N. -¥. has sold about 400,000 
pounds of wool this season, at an average of 29 cents 
per pound, or 20 per cent. higher than last year. Nett 
product, $116,000. 


The Pittsburg Advocate says that the clip of this 
year has been good, and although the prices have 
been comparatively low, yet the growers and dealers 
have made a profitable business. In Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, one gentleman has paid out in 
a short time about $45,000 for wool, and the amount 
of money expended for that article alone in that 
county has been $200,000 within four or five weeks. 
Tnis wool goes to supply eastern manufacturers with 
ihe raw material. and in return they furnish an indis- 
pensable article of clothing. 


Ou ruat Horrisce Tarirr. We see it stated in 
a recent number of the Advocate that the clip of this 
year in Washington county will be at least 800,000 
ibs., worth $246,000. Some farmers, it is stated, have 
received for this year’s fleece as high as $2,000. 

An intelligent wool grower in Iowa, who for years 
was engaged in Vermont at the business, says he can 
raise sheep in Iowa at a cost of 25 cents per head 
yearly, while in Vermont the average cost per head 
was 75 cents. 


The growing of wool has so much increased in the 
northern part of Missouri, that the erection of steam 
mills in that quarter, for the purpose of carding it, 
has commenced. 


The N. York Express says: A large sale of wool- 
len goods took place to-day, at S. Draper’s auction 
rooms, whica was very fully attended. This is the 
first packa,e sale of the season. The prices were 
very satisfactory to the sellers. 





THE TRADE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The increase of trade on the Mississippi waters 
within the last thirty years furnishes a most striking 
indication of the astonishing progress of the country 
in wealth and prosperity. The July number of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in an article on this 
subject, sets forth a series of facts which are truly 
wonderful. 


In 1817, less than thirty years ago, the entire ton- 
nage on all the waters of the Mississippi was only 
6,500 tons. Steamers were then newly in use; they 
were heavy and slow—almost as far behind the steam- 
ers of the present day in construction and rapidity as 
the keel boat was inferior to the early steamer. A 
Louisville paper quotes the Commercial Chronicle for 
May 1818 of the port of Louisville, from which it 
appears that the steamboat Etna arrived at Shipping- 
port at the falls of the Ohio, a few mies below is- 
ville, in thirty-two days from New Orleans. The 
steamboat Gov. Shelby arrived at Shippingpozt from 
New Orleans, in twenty-two days, running time. On 
the Ist May, 1818, a hermaphrodite rigged bange 
arrived at Shippingport in seventy-one days from New 
Orleans. A keel boat arrived there on the same day 
in one hundred and one days from New Orleans. The 
time now occupied in making a trip from New Or-~ 
leans to Louisville is between five and six days. 

In 1834 there were 250 steamers afloat on the Mis- 
sissippi waters with an aggregate tonnage of thirty 
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nine thousand tons. In the eight years following this 
tonnage was more than doubled; for in 1842 there 
were on the western waters 450 steamers, averaging 
200 tens each, and making an gate of 90,000 
tons, built at a cost of seven millions of dollars.— 
To this vast amount of steamboat tonnage there must 
be added, in the great account of the Mississippi 
teade for that year, four thousand flat boats, of some | 
seventy-five tonseach. Thewhoie amount for 1842 
shows an increase of 130 per cent. over the tonnage 
of 1834—an increase in eight years most remarkable. | 


When it is recollected that the great west is yet in 
its infancy—that millions of acres traversed by its 
mighty rivers are yea unproductive, awaiting the hand ; 
of culture—that vast works of internal improvement 


»» in that fertile region are but just beginning to aid in 
~ the development of its exhaystless resources—how 


immense is the swelling aggregate of future trade 
which rises to the mind’s eye. Let the view extend 
to the Western tributaries of the Mississippi and to 

the fertile countries watered by them; and in con-} 
templation of the results which succeeding years must 
bring to os on the banks of the Missouri, the Ar- 

kansas, the Red and other great rivers, all pouring 

their rich freights into the Mississippi, it is not in the 

power of imagination to take in the incalculable and 

ever-increasing mass of trade which is destined to 

give wealth, splendor and magnificence to that por- 

tion of the republic and to all other parts also as par- 

ticipants in its diffusion. [ Balt, Amer. 














TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





The effects of the American tariff begin to be de- 
veloped in England. For a number of years the 
American government had invited importations of 
foreign goods to an amount far exceeding our expor- 
tations, and thereby impoverished this country and 
enriched England and France. This course was 
adhered to under the delusive idea of free trade,—a 
trade free enough it is true to foreigners, for, on half 
they sent us we imposed no duty—and onthe residue 
circumscribed our maximum to twenty per cent.— 
whiist they in general prohibited our products, or im- 
posed duties to suit their own views of exaction, even 
7 tO @ THOUSAND PER CENT., aS on our tobacco.— 

his lop-sided free trade put us ia for a balance of 
from twenty, to thirty, and forty millions. annually, 
which upon footing up from time to time, they re- 
quired us to fork over either in hard money, or harder 
obligations to pay,—until finally we found ourselves 
just as we ought to have known we would be,—with- 
out the cash, and of course in a little while after, 
without credit too. 


It was not until we realized this predicament, that 
our course was changed. That course, it became 
evident, would be maintained no longer, and an Ame- 
rican tariff was enacted, by way of working some 
little reciprocity in free trade, and securing, as ever 
government is bound to, and as other governmenis 
are very apt to do, the interests of their own people in 
the first place. 

This tariff has only been in operation a few months. 
To see what salutary effect 1t has produced in the con- 
dition of this country, in the financial—and commer- 
cial—as well as manufaeturing interests, we have 
only to look around us, and compare our present con- 
dition, with the condition which all of those interests 
exhibited before the tariff bill passed. Prosperity 
is evidently succeeding to prostration—a healthy state 
to universal disease and distress. 


But it is not to be expected that American inter- 
ests are to revive and flourish, without some corres- 
pondent influence upon European interests. A whole- 
some condition of commerce, is only insured by reci- 
procity. For want.of reciprocity we were made to 
suffer grievously—England and France for the time 
being, thrived accordingly, at our expense. But when 
by this pea we became too poor to minister lon- 
ger to their avarice—and on that account determined 
to take some better care of ourselves; they in their 
turn now begin to fee) the abstraetion of those en- 
joyments which we had so long endured sufferings in 
order to afford to them. They already begin, in 
short, to complain at the falling off of their American 
trade—and the consequent distress of their operatives 
and a fearful sak of deficiency in their 
revenue. 


The London Times, of the 19th July contains the 
following article upon the subject: 

‘““DecLINE OF THE TRADE WITH America. It ap- 
pears from a return just laid before parliament, on 
the motion of Mr. Thornley, that the exports of 
British goods to the United Statesof America, in the 
year 1842, were less in value by the sum of nearly 
twelve hundred thousand pounds than they were in 





any previous year since 1833, and that they were less 
by more than one-half than the average annual ex- 


ee eee 


ports of the nine preceding years, the average year- 
ly exports from 1833 to 1841 (both years inclusive) 
being of the value of 7,880,000/., while those of 1842 
were not of more value than 3,528,807. 


This alarming decline in the largest branch of the 
foreign trade of the country, we regret to say, is not 
confined to few or even several articles, but extends 
to all, with the single exception of tin and tinned 
plates as willbe seen from the following statement 
of the fluctuations which have taken place during 
the period referred to— 

The value of the apparel and haberdashery ex- 
ported from England to the United States in 1833, 
was £127,911; in 1836, 254,269/; and in 1842, 84,8931. 
The value of tHe brass and copper manufactures in 
1833 was 158,456/; in 1836, 270,028/; and in 1842, 
89,9521. The value of cotton manufactures and cot- 
ton yarn in 1833 was 1,733,047/; in 1835, 2,729,430/; 
and in 1842, 487,276. The value of earthenware in 
1833 was 221,6611; in 1836, 495,512/; and in 1842, 
168,873!. The value of the hardwares awd cuttlery 
m 1833 was 711,305/; in 1836, 1.318,412J; and in 1842, 
298,8811. The value of the iron and steel, wrought 
and unwrought, in 1833, was 415,5154 in 1836, 
913,3871; and in 1842, 374,854. The value of the 
linen manufactures, including linen yarn, in 1833, 
was 832,612/; in 1836, 1,688,012/; and in 1842, 
463,4651. 


The value of the silk manufactures in 1832 was 
251,2781; in 1836, 537.0402; and in 1842, 81,243/.— 
The value of tin and tinned plates in 1833 was 141,- 
2591; in 1837, 246,378; and in 1842, 144,451l. The va- 
lue of woollen manufactures in 1833 was 2,289,8831; 
in 1836, 3,199,198/; and in 1842, 892.3351; and the va- 
lue of the other British and Irish goods in 1833 was 
699,722; in 1836, 1,025,398/; and in 1842, 422,404/. 
The total value of the British exports to America in 
1833 was 7,579,6991, in 1836, 12,425,605/; and in 1842, 
3,528,807. 

The imports from the United States into this coun- 
try show a very differeut result. The import of bark 
has increased between 1834 and 1842, from 18,459 
cwts. to 27,648 cwts.; that of salted beef from 899 
cwts. to 7,024 cwts.; that of butter from 1 cwt. to 
3,769 cwts.; that of cheese from 9 cwts. to 14,097 
cwts.; that of wheat from nothing to'l6,111 quarters; 
that of wheaten flour from 35,659 cwts. to 381,066 
ewts.; that of hams from 72 cwts. to 1,133 cwts.; 
that of lard from nothing to 26,555 cwts., that of 
pork from 41,352 ewts. to 13,408 cwts.; that of rice 
from 24,114 quarters to 40,450 quarters; that of clo- 
ver seed from 350 cwts. to 22,632 cwts.; that of to- 
bacco from 20,748,317 Ibs. to 38,618,012 Ibs.; that of 
cotton wool from 237,506,758 Ibs. to 414,030,770 Ibs.; 
that of turpentine from 322,486 ewts. to 408,330 cwts, 


se that of sheeps’ wool from 334,678 Ibs. to 561,028 
S. 


With regard to shipping, the American tonnage 
(entered) has increased from 229,869 tons to 319,- 
524; and the British tonnage from 114,200 to 195,697 
tons. 

After making every allowance for the more than 
usual embarrassment of trade in the United States 
in 1842, the first part of the above return cannot 
be regarded as being otherwise than most unfavora- 
ble to the prospects of English industry, while the 
second shows that the balance of trade is turning 
against this country in a manner which renders it 
doubtiul whether we shall not shortly have to pay 
for American eotton in specie instead of goods. 


Nothing but very great revival of the demand for 
English manufactures can save us from this evil 
and without a reform of the American tariff, there 
is very little hope of any revival at all equal to the 
necessities of the case; but we ntust consent to 
make liberal concessions if we wish or hope to re- 
ceive them.” 


Well now that is not a bad conclusion for old Fa- 
ther John to arrive at. Let him try a little more 
reciprocity in ‘‘free trade,”’ and see how long it will act. 
We tried left-handed “free trade” as long as the 
thing could go, until it was fairly demonstrated to he 
nogo. ‘Free trade” to all the world, with us— 


whilst England, and France, and Germany admitted 
into their ports just what they absolutely needed, and 
nothing else—at such rates as they pleased to im- 
pose, and no others. Even the young energies of re- 
publican America could not endure that kind of free 
trade forever. We are trying t’other track now, and 
so far, seem to be going ahead. 

We were entertained on meeting with extracts from 
a late London Spectator, in which some striking expres- 
sions are indulged. Our course for some years prior 
to the passage of the tariff of 1842, really seems to 
have induced mother Britain to conclude that the 
declaration of American Independence was a matter 
of moonshine at last. It was only necessary to pala- 





| 





ver us a little with “free trade” and wheedle us jnto 
the notion that it would be anti-republican to exact 
duties on importations,—aud they would have us just 
as snug colonists as they could desire. 

The following is the language alluded to. 


“More general considerations tend to show that 
the trade between the two countries most beneficial 
to both, must be what is commonly called a colonial 
trade; the new settled country importing the manu- 
factures of the old, in exchange for its own raw pro- 
duee. In all economical relations, the United States 
still stand to England in the relation of colony to mo- 
ther country.” 

£¢In all economical relations, the United States still 


stand to E d, im the relation of colony, to mother 
country.” edoeh? Well really it is time we had 
found out this fact. 

Again— 


“Both England and the United States are suffering, 
hecause the (economical) colonial relation has been 
broken; because the surplus capital of England does 
not find its way to America, along with the stragglers 
of its surplus population; and because the raw pro- 
duce of America, through the influence of restrictive 
duties, and for want of that capital cannot find its 
way to England.” 

There we have the evil plainly laid down—and its 
remedy is obvious enough toany capacity. Just con- 
tinue te allow’ parliament and English statesmen to 
lay down our course of policy for us—regulate our 
rate of duties—define “free trade” their own way— 
and persuade us to make our tariff correspond to it, 
and we would answer their purposes just as well as the 
Canadian colonists do. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 











MARYLAND IN LIBERIA. Cerwnevs. The last 
Coloninzation Journal contains returns of the present 


population: 

Males under 10 years ‘ ‘ . ‘ 95 
do do 21 do . ° ; ‘ 68 
do over 21 do ° 132 
295 

Females under 10 years , ‘ - 

do 10to18 do. > ‘ 70 
do over 18 do ; ° 162 329 
Total 624 


colony froma its foundation in February 1834, 


The whole number that have been sent to the ‘ 
57 
to this time, 


Shows a natural increase of 46 
over all deaths from acclimation, casualties, and ac- 
ciderts. The number that has quit the colony, about 
balances what reached it coastwise. 

Besides the above, there are 20 missionaries and 
their assistants, in the colony. 

The number of births during the year 1842, was 
92. The number of marriages 18. 

The number of deaths, 14, besides 3 white mission- 
aries, and two from casualty—increase of the year 8. 

The Journal gives the names of all parties, dates, 
&e. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES.— 
At late dates from London, the house of lords had 
been debating a bill to authorise the government to 
carry into effect that part of the treaty of Washing - 
ton, and a somewhat similar arrangement entered 
into with France, for the delivery up of fugitives 
from justice, when demanded by the governments of 
those cowntries respectively. There are some points 
in the discussion werth attending to. 


Fucirives-——Siaves. In the house of lords, on the 

th. 
The earl of Aberdeen moved the second reading 
of two bills relating to the apprehension of foreign 
offenders found in places under the dominion of the 
British crown; the one having reference to offenders 
coming from the United States of America, the other 
to offenders coming from France. It seemed to him 
most reasonable that friendly and neighboring states 
should mutually assist each other in the arrest of of- 
fenders; it was a duty that governmenis owed to 
each other, and every authority, including Vattel and 
Grotius, was in favor of the principle upon which 
that duty was founded. But, as the law of England 
at present stood, there was no power by which fo- 
reign offenders could be deiivered up to the laws of 
their own country, unless where a special act of par- 
liament was introduced for that purpose; and yet he 
did not hesitate to say that we were bound by the most 
obvious rules of international law to perform the du- 
ty of delivering up offenders. 
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In the ease of the Creole the parties might have 
pen tried for piracy, but not for murder. Engage- 
ments, as the house were aware, had formerly been 
entered into upon this subject; but there had been 
no revival of those engagements since the year 1806. 
Those engagements had been entered into between 
{his country and America; but until the mission of 
pis noble friend near him, nothing decisive had been 
concluded. It was proposed by the present measure 


S shat offenders should be apprehended who were charg- 


ed with robbery, arson, murder, forgery, assault with 
intent to kill, or whenever the offence was such as 
would justify the apprehension and committal for trial 
of the offender in his own country. He did not ap- 

rehend that from such measures any inconvenience 
would result, except in the case of fugitive slaves.— 
This was a matter which he readily admitted would 
require a great deal of caution and attention. It was 
supposed that under this bill fugitive slaves would be 
given up, but there was no intention of introducing 
any such provision. ‘T’o escape from slavery was no 
crime; on the contrary, the condition of a slave en- 
deavoring to escape was to be regarded with much 
sympathy. 

He knew it had been said that a fugitive slave was 
guilty of robbery in carrying off the clothes he had 
on, Which were the property of one who claimed to 
be the owner of the slave; but to take such clothes 
was no theft, neither was it a theft on the part of a 
fugitive slave to take away any thing which would 
aid him in his flight, as, for example,a horse ora 
beat. The proposed measure he conceived to be 
essential to the good understanding that ought to 
subsist between neighbors and friendly nations. In 
the colonies, if any difficulties arose, the governors 
would always have it in their power to consult the 
highest legal authorities in England. The conven- 
tion which had been entered into with France, on 
the subject was one of more limited nature than 
that with the United States. Arrangements of the 
nature proposed with reference to France had been 
entered into at the time the treaty of Amiens was 
concluded, hut since that period the convention had 
not been renewed. ‘The French government were 
most anxious to renew that treaty, and he thought 
that the number of the offences to be set forth in the 
act might hereafter be enlarged, but for the present 
it would be best to begin with the offences which had 
been ineluded in the convention of 1802. The pre- 
sent treaty had been made for a year, with power of 
annulling it on either party giving six months’ no- 
tice. The noble earl concluded by moving that the 
two bills to which he had called attention be read a 
second time. 

Lord Brougham observed that the noble earl had 
given a satisfactory explanation of that part of the 
measure which related to fugitive slaves. He did 
not know that it would be necessary tu introduce 


of Amiens, it had been proposed to include all the 
crimes named in the American treaty, on his, (Lord 
Aberdeen’s) suggestion, the treaty of Amiens was 
merely renewed, with the understanding that, if it 
were found beneficial, the stipulation in the Ameri- 
can treaty should be adopted, and extended to those 
and otner crimes. 

Lord Ashburton said, it was now settled and ad- 
mitted that a slave arriving in the British territories, 
under any tircumstances, never could be claimed or 
rendered liable to personal service. He had the satis- 
faction of thinking that there never existed more 
amicable feelings between the two countries since a 
treaty had been first concluded between them. 

After a few observations from the Earl of Min- 
to and Lord Ashburton, the bill was read a second 
time. 








aati — — 
EX-PRESIDENT J. Q. ADAMS’ EXCUR- 
SION. 





The summer excursion of this aged statesman has 
has been marked throughout its extent, by demon- 
strations of respect and attention from gentlemen of 
all parties, and at most of the places he visited, pub- 
lic respect has been awarded, which cannot but be 
grateful to one who has devoted so much of his life 
to the public service. It is one of the characteris- 
tics of our republic, that eminent talents, and ad- 
mitted virtues, are suitably recognised by our com- 
munities, notwithstanding the warmth which is fre- 
quently evinced in our political squabbles. The man 


his fellow citizens, seldom fails to be recognized as 
@ DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN, let him fall amongst what 
portion he may of his countrymen. Hence we see 
our ex-presideuts especially always treated with the 
utmost attention, wherever they travel. The won- 
derful capacities which Mr. Adams has evinced in 
public station since he served in the executive branch, 
has attracted universal attention, and made THE MAN 
an object of curiosity at least, and with many, his 
course has won him a large share of admiration. 

This tour was extended into Canada. He reach- 
ed his home again, on the 5th inst. 

On his arrival at Saratoga, Rochester, Buffalo, and 
other places, he was met with greetings, public and 
private. Invitations awaited his steps, and crowds 
attended to cheer him. We have room only for a 
few brief notices, and one or two of the speeches 
which were elicited in his progress. They velong 
to the history of the times. 





Museum, &c.—his receiving his friends, male and 


into the bill some explanatory clauses with reference | greet him, and his reply to their address, adds,— 


toslavery. He would not at this stage of the mea- 
sure give an opinion upon the points to which he re-| 
ferred, but should reserve himself f. 7 a future occa-| light. 
sion. He could not resume his seat without giving 


— 


tories, where a large concourse of people from that 
and other places had assembled to meet and to greet 
him. After passing through the works, inspecting 
their operations and the specimens of their manufac- 
ture, from a raised platform in the yard, the follow- 
ing address was presented to him. 

To the hon. John Quincy Adams: 

Sir: In behalf of the proprietors of the York Mills 
Manufacturing company, whose establishment and 
operations you have just viewed, I have the satisfac- 
tion of presenting for your inspection a few pieces of 
cotton cambric; as a sample cf the product of their 
ordinary operations.* 

This concern, built up wholly by American capital, 
has, under the hard pressure of adverse times, and 
the vacillating and therefore unfriendly policy of our 
national government, through the malign influence 
of which upon the general market of. the country, it 
has once been forced to suspend its operations, at 
length, under better auspices, risen to its present en- 
couraging, because living condition. 

And should the present protective and fostering 
care, which is extended by our existing Jaws regu- 
lating and fixing our tariff duties, be fora while longer 
continued, we may reasonably hope that our manu- 
facturing interests generally will become established 
on a foundation which will enable us to defy all fo- 
reign rivalry and competition; a condition which 
will be found, as it already has been, alike benefi- 
cial to all the various interests of the country, which 
have a common connection with and mutual depen- 
dence upon each other. And standing here as the 
representative of those whose interests are deeply at 


who has enjoyed the confidence of any lurge portion of | stake in this great and vital question, J have now to 


return to you their grateful thanks for the faithful 
and vigorous efforts, which as chairman of the com- 
mittee of congress to whom that interest was entrust- 
ed, and elsewhere, you have, under very discourag- 
ing circumstances, long put forth in their behalf; as 
they also take this occasion to do for all your long, 
laborious and devoted services in the cause of our 
common country. 

In behalf of, and at the request of, the proprietors 
of the York Mills Manufacturing company, | have 
the honor to subscribe myself, &c. 

EZEKIEL BACON. 

Whitetown, August 1, 1843. 

Mr. Adams responded by saying in substance, (we 
‘had no means of giving his remarks in detail:) That 
| he received what had been presented to him there, 
as he had every thing which had met his eyes since 
he came into western New York, not only with great 
satisfaction, but with wonder and astonishment.— 
That although he had viewed many other like estab- 


AT UTICA. The Utica Gazette, of the 2d, after| jishments, both in this and other countries, he had 
noticing Mr. A’s visiting the Female Academy, the} never seen any so excellent specimens of workman- 


ship of this kind elsewhere. That his views respect- 


female at the hotel, who crowded by hundreds to ing the policy of encouraging and fostering our na- 


tional manufactures by protective duties, fully cor- 


‘‘We contemplate the manifestations of the feeling | responded with those which had been expressed in the 
towards a great and good man with no ordinary de-! address which had just been presented to him; and 


The progress of John Quincy Adams through | he Jamented that ail his public efforts in their behalf, 
our state has indeed presented a gratifying spectacle. 


both as chairman of the committee to which they 


expression to the delight which he experienced at} He came into it unannounced, desirous of passing} were confided, and elsewhere, had been of so little 


the satisfactory feeling which at present existed be-| through it unnoticed. 
tween the governments of England, France, and the 
United States of America, on the subject under their 
A more barbarous state of 
things could not be conceived to exist than that coun- 


lordship’s consideration. 
ries whose territories almost joined each other should 


quite inoperative. 


lord Cottenham expressed his concurrence in the | | . : 
objects which the measure was intended to promote. | !!8 arrival announced at Saratoga. 

Lord Campbell said, that with the exception of 
two or three points he highly approved of the bill be- 
: With regard to the Madawasca ter- 
ritory, he questioned whether the crown had a right bi 
to cede that territory without the authority.of an act|° Ject, cannot be doubted. 
of parliament. The noble and learned lord concluded 
oy observing, that with regard to the third article 
‘specially, some legislation was necessary to give full 


fore the house. 


eilect to the treaty. 


The earl of Aberdeen said, that with regard to| 7 ~ hg age 
the third article of the treaty, it was deserving of | /!#¢ has been occupied in its service. 
consideration, and he would not say that some legis- 
lave provision might not be necessary; but that 
must take place elsewhere, not in that house. He 
did not wish to give any decided opinion on the 
subject at present, but it would be considered else- 


where, 


The Marquis of Lansdowne asked, why two crimes in the country. 


which were omitted in the French treaty should be 
included in the American treaty, namely, robbery 


and arson. 


The earl of Aberdeen said, probably there was 


hexion with each other. 


York Mutts. 








But he has been met with a! gyail. 


Spontaneous uprising of the whole. people, eager to! after be remitted in all situations in which they pro- 
testify admiration of his character and gratitude for| mised to be of any utility. 
his services. His journey for pleasure and recrea-| that so much had, notwithstanding, been effected, in 


tion has insensibly been converted into a triumphal} the good work by the last congress; paying a high 
progress, and with each stage of it the enthusiasm 
harbor malefactors, and thus render the criminal law | increases. 


His allusions to it in his 
replies are in the broken language of strong emotion. wholly unmerited respect shewn him, and for the 
Who can help rejoicing that so brilliant a glow has| ;, uch over estimated value which had been 
illuminated the evening of life in this distinguished | on his public services, especially on this occasion, he 
man? There are few men who deserve a higher tri-| descended from the platform; met, and took by the 
bute from their country than Mr. Adams. His whole} hand, with much evident satisfaction and emotion, 


quently met the treatment to which all public men ; 
are exposed, calumny and persecution. From such| presented this specimen of their manufacture to Mr. 


trials he has come forth each time with purer and Shot, Sauer 3 
brighter fame, and we hazard no sonia tiaaiie in| done, upon their hearing his intimation that he had ever 


saying, that at this time he enjoys a position and cha- 
racter more exalted than that of any other living man| With jt were also connected with questions of public in- 


That those efforts on his part would not here- 


He rejoiced, however, 


tribute, as he did, to the influence and industry 


Hardly a fortnight ago he unexpectedly | which had been exercised by the late chairman of 
passed through our capital so quick and quietly that! the committee of ways and means, Millard Fillmore, 
its citizens were not aware of the fact till they saw! most useful and talented member ef the house 
Now his return | from this state, to whom, he assured the audience, 
is waited by the whole population, and is to be an-! we were mainly indebted for the great boon which, 
nounced by the firing of guns and ringing of bells.— by the late tariff law, we had obtained, and which 


That this unexpecte@ and overwhelming demonstra-! he hoped had trusted would not be marred by the 
tion has deeply affected the venerable man who is its| next congress. 


After repeating his most servent thanks for the 


placed 


He has fre-| —— 


4 
iia sa NE arts ee RD Toh - cae arinnnt per 





*It had been the intention of the proprietors to have 


Adams for his acceptance. But this was omitted to 


deemed it at least inexpedient to receive anything as a 
present from any quarter, where the interests connected 


terest. Butthathe did not wish by declining the article 


isi i ; ishing to 
The visit to the York Mills! when presented, to have the appearance of wishing 
was made highly interesting from the very hap- emblazon his views in this matter, especially as it might 
py manner in which it was conducted, and the be received as dispar 
fine display which was there given of the extent, 
some good reason: but the two treaties had no con-/ power and excellent management of the establish- 


ing the course of many other pub- 
lic men who under a different view of the subject, had 
cousented to accept and receive such gratuities. In com- 
pliance with his wishes thus expressed, the original in- 





The reason, perkaps, was! ment, and the admirable specimens of their manu-| tention of the proprietors was abandoned and the article 


simply this, that the treaty of Amiens had never had | facture. Their fine fire companies met and escorted | intended to have been presented for his acceptance was 
any operation, and when, on the renewal of the treaty | Mr. Adams from the bridge over the canal to the fac- only offered for his inspection. 
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each individual of the iarge assemblage which sur- 
rounded him, who advanced to greet him; and after 
a day’s labor, such as would have overpowered al- 
most any other man of his age, returned to Utica, 
where in the evening, he met at the place previously 
assigned, a very large number of the ladies of the 
city, and others who kept him on his feet, under a con- 
stant flow of pleasant conversation, until near eleven 
o’eloeck. He rose at an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, fresh and active; sat, before his breakfast, 
for two excellent photographic likenesses by our skil- 
ful artist, Doct. Bishop, and left us at ten in the rail 
road cars, accompanied by three members of the 
Utica committee and by committees from Herkimer 
and other places between this and Albany, who had 
been deputed to invite him to stop and visit them on 
his homeward route; and escorted on board by num- 
bers of our citizens who had assembled to see him 
well off, and to give: him their hearty cheers and 
blessings, and their heartfe)t prayers for his safe re- 
turn to his family and friends. 


AT ROCHESTER. On arriving he was saluted 
by three hearty cheers, and addressed by the Mayor, 
says the Rochester Democrat, as follows: 

RECEPTION OF MR. ADAMS AT ROCHESTER. 
Sir: J perform a most willing and pleasing duty | my own heart. 


ou this occasion, in tendering to you, in behalf of | friendship and kind feeling, wery differeat from what 


my fellow citizens, their welcome to the city of Ro- |] have known to exist in other days, and that whieh is 
chester, We recognize in you, the estimable and far more conducive to human happiness. 


esteemed fellow citizen, the distinguished statesman,’ Qn my return, to my great astonishment, the first 
the profound and eminent scholar—-ever the perse-' place J entered in the state of New York, my fel- 
vering opponent of every form of tyranny, and ever 
the ready and unflinching champion of republican 
freedom, —a inan, who has devoted with singular fide- 
lity, the energies of a whole life uncommonly pro- 
tracted, to the noblest purposes of life—the promo- 
tion of popular rights, and the highest and best inte- 
rests of his fellow men. 

To such a character, we would tender our cheerful 
homage and admiration. Such a man, we delight to 
hgnor, andl we would invoke providence yet to add to 


am here, fellow citizens, without preparation, and 
under the influence of those oppressive emotions 
which your extraordinary kindness has produced. I[ 
hope, therefore fellow citizens, that you will not ex- 
pect a speech. 

I have been told that my name is as familiar to 
most of you as household words. Then may I not 


ceive household words in return? 


I came to you as to my own family, fellow citizens; 
as one of your own family relations, and not as a 
public man. And yet it is impossible for me to part 
from you without saying something to you of the sen- 
sations experienced by me since i entered upon the 
territory of the Empire state. 

When, some three or four weeks since, I left my 
own residence, I did not expect that I should proceed 
as far west as this—that I should extend my excur- 
sion farther than Lebanon Springs, and be able to 
return home in eight or ten days: But once having 
jentered upon your territory, 1 seemed impelled, as 
|if by a charm, to proceed. I did accordingly pro- 
ceed through the length of jakes George and Cham- 
plain, and from thence into the neighboring territory 
of a foreign power. Even there 1 saw much to ad- 
mire-—-much to approve-—-mueh that was gratifying to 











spect and consideration. And what more surprised 
and affected me was the fact that the gentleman 
who bid me welcome was a long esteemed personal 
friend, but one with whom I have often ditfered in 


try. 
That reception has turned out to be but a sample 
of what I now see fully developed;—the first of a 


| | series of kindnesses which have excited my aston- 
years already so full, in which to serve and bless his | ignhment, and awakened the warmest emotions of my 
country aud mankind. | heart. 

We have, sir, no ancient ruins, no monuments of; Fejlow citizens—Amongst the sentiments which I 
antiquity or of ancestral renown, to inyile the cu- | have expressed, and the observations which I have 
riosity of the antiquarian, the taste of the scholar, | made, durmg my brief tour through this portion of 
or the researches of the phijosopher. You visit a your state, it was impossible for me to forego a con- 
young city, the growth, as it were, of aday. The stant comparyson with what New York was in other 


same generation that redeemed the ground upon days, and what it is now. I first sat my feet upon 
which we stand from the shades of the primeval lor- , the soil of the now Empire state, in 1785. I then 


est, still live to enjoy, in the richest profusion, the | visited the city of New York—then a town of 18,000 
fruits of their toils and sacrifices, in all the pleasures 


r ) inhabitants. JI tarried while in that city, at the house 
and blessings of civilized life. The silence of uncul- | y 


| | of Jonn Jay—a man whom I name, and whom all 
tivated nature, has given place to the ceaseless hum | will remember as one of the most illustrious of the 
of business, and to the vocies of gladness echoing from distinguished patriots who carried our beloved coun- 
thousands of your countrymen, reaping the advan- try through the dark period of the revolution—John 
tages, and enjoying the blessings which distinguish the | Jay, then secretary of foreign affairs, under the con- 
cultivated and refined, from savage society. Un- gress of the federation, was layiag the foundation 
der Providence, we would ascribe all these results to | of a house in Broadway, but which was separated by 
our free constitation, purchased by the blood and sa- | the distance of a quarter of a mile from any other 
critices of our patriotic fathers, and to the laws and dwelling. 

instilutions growing out of its wise and beneficent | 
provisions. 

In the establishment of our free institutions, in 
everything conducive to their stability and perpetui- 
ty, we have not been, and are not imsensible to the 
important and distinguished part you have acted, | 
throughout the drama of your long and eventful life; | 
and we would repeat to you, welcome! thrice wel- | 


come to our city: | wilderness—a country the description of which was 
MR. ADAMS’ REPLY. \Scarcely known. This entire region was covered 
Mr. Mayor and fellow citizens: | fear you expect | with forests, inhabited by wild beasts. Upon your 
from me a speech, and if it were in my power, op- | lakes you hadno commerce. You were without neigh- 
pressed, as ] am, with mingled astonishment and gra- | bors with whom to traffic. All was a solitude, to be 
titude, at what | have experienced and now see of | turned into a paradise; and your fathers—you—have 
your kindness, to make a speech, | would gratify you | turved it into a paradise. 
with one adorned with all the chaste yet simple elo-| ‘This city, where was it in 1786? 1 am told that 
quence which are combined in the address to which | the first dwelling erected here was erected in 181] 
you have just listened from your worthy mayor.— | or 1812; and now what do I see there, and there, and 
But it is not in my power. You may probabiy think | there? (Pointing to the churches and school houses 
that there is some affectation on my part in pretend-| by which he was surrounded.) How many such 
ing inability to address you, knowing, as many of you | buildings have you now erected and dedicated to the 
do, that I have often addressed assemblies like this. | worship of Almighty God, and to instruct you and 
But I hope for greater indulgence from you than this. | your children in the important duties you and they 
1 hope you will consider that I have seen and spoken | owe to the Great Supreme? How many schools have 
to multitudes like that now before me, but that these | you to teach the rising generation—to rear and nur- 
multitudes had frowning faces. Those | could meet, | ture theirexpanding minds? How many squares, beau- 
and to those I could speak. But to you, whose every | tifully ornamenting your city? How many spacious 
face is expressive of generous affection—to you in| mansions for the Jiving,—what a delightful spot for 
whose every countenance | see kindness and friend- | the repose of the dead, have I met in my brief ex- 
ship—l cannot speak. It is too much for me.— | cursion? 
It overcomes my powers of speech. It is anewscene| Fellow citizens—this is one of those occasions— 
to me. these are scenes—of which I should find myself de- 
I have been educated in, and have gone through the | ficient in words to express to you my feelings, In 
career, of a long life of public duty; during that | addition to the deep interest which J teel in the deep- 
career, 1 have often addressed public assemblies; but | ly interesting scenes which surrounded me, | feel cal- 
generally in debate, or upon subjects on which I had | led upon here to express to you a sentiment which, 
lime to consider and compose, that 1 might produce | in a modified form, 1 expressed to the citizens of a 
something to meet the ear and the alfections. But 1} neighboring town. I feel it to be my duty to return 





| At that time, being eighteen years of age, I re- 
ceived an invitation to visit western New York; and 
Ihave regretted often, but never more than now, that 
I had not accepted that invitation. Oh! what wouid 
I have not given to have seen this part of this great 
state then, that 1 might be able to contrast it with 
what it now is! 

‘The spot upon which we now stand was then a 





on ee ot — Mtn nty SMe, 


hope, fellow citizens, that you will be content to re- : 


For 1 found prevailing a spirit of 


low citizens received me with most unexpected re- | 


opinion upon subjects which have agitated the coun- | 


—.. 


to you my thanks for a display of kindness and geno. 
rous hospitality which I could not have expected and 
which is beyond any thing I have ever eXperienced 
in any part of the Union. 


In the difficulties which often surrounded me dur. 
ing my public exertions in your service and jn the 
service of our common country—in times of trial] 
and difficulty—{f have, fellow citizens, met With 
‘support from western N. York, and, before all fron 
Rochester, which ¥ met with from the people of i 
other portion of the Union, save from my own imme. 
diate neighbors. For this, | feel called upon to return 
to you my thanks. and it affords mea pleasure Which 
mere words cannot express, that I ean at last, proffer 
| you those thanks. 
| ‘Fellow citizens-—{ must not enter into a mere pre. 
cise or particular allusion to these occasions. I see 
around me and wish to meet, my friends of ail parties; 


yand God knows if I could unite your hearts Upon 


every public question as firmly as they seem knit to. 

gether on this occasion of inexpressible happiness to 
myself, i should consider it a glory far transcen 
any thing which war or peace could give. 


|. I know not, fellow citizens, how to express to you 
the admiration with which I have looked upon all 
that I have seen, or the pleasure which I have felt 
since [| entered your city. Your worthy mayor has 
observed that there are no ancient ruins—no decayed 
| palaces—no statues—no monuments of antiquity or 
|of ancestral renown—to invite the attention of the 
scholar or antiquarian. No—but there is some thing 
better, That is good. 1 have enjoyed the pleasure 
'which a view of the proud monuments of the past 
afford. Ihave seen Venus de Medicis—the Apollo 
Belvidere—the Laocoon—and the Farnesian Hercu- 
_les;—wonders of ancient art, which mark the decay 
of all things human. No, let us not look at antiqui- 
ty, but to what will be antiquity; to that growing 

ercules which has already strangled the serpent in 
‘his cradle, and which is fast bursting the bands that 
confine his childhood. 

Fellow citizens—when I have observed the new 
creation around me, and enquired by what process 
and by whom that metamorphosis has been effected, 
[ have been answered that it has been effected by the 

industry of the men I see around me, or the elder 
portion ofthose men. They have effected the change 
_—demolished the wilderness, and erected these spa- 
cious dwellings—these magnificent temples to reli- 
gion and education; which [ see around me—monu- 
| ments of a system of free education—a system which 
_with a satisfaction I cannot express, I have heard you 
have established amongst you, and which secures an 
education to every child in your borders. 

| Fellow citizens—It has seemed to me as if, in this 


! 
region, the God of nature intended to make a more 
| sublime display of his power than in any other por- 
| tion of the world. He has done so in physical nature 
\~—in the majestic cataract, whose sound you can al- 
/most hear—in forest and in field—in the mind of man 

among you. In what has been accomplished to make 

your city what it is, the aged have done the most.— 
|The middle aged may say we will improve upon what 
has been done, and the young, we shall accomplish 
still more than our fathers. That, fellow citizens, 
| was the boast in the ancient Spartan procession—a 
‘procession which was diviced into three classes;—the 
old, the middle aged, and the young; and they had a 
| Saying, which each class repeated in turn. 

The aged said— 

**We have been, in days of old, 
. Wise and gentle, brave and bold.” 
The middle aged said— 
‘*We in turn your place supply: 
Who doubts it Jet them come and try.” 
And the boys said— 
“Hereafter, at our country’s call, 
We promise to surpass you all.” 
. And so it will be with you—each in your order. 

And now, fellow citizens, | feel an entire inability 
—a want of words—to express to you the gratitude 
which I feel for the kindness which you have shown 
me. In conclusion, 1 beg you to receive the thanks 
of a grateful heart; and may the blessings of Hea- 
ven rest upon you and your wives and children in all 
future time. 

Mr. Adams here closed, amid the cheers of the 
multitude, who had listened with intense interest to 
the remarks of the venerable orator. 

After the applause had ceased, Mr. Granger, who 
was seated upon the siage was ca'!ed upon. He arose, 
and after a few remarks by way of apology for not 
venturing upon a speech after what had been spoken 
and a few compliments, well put, to the distinguished 
patriot who sat near him, he closed, thanking his 
friends for the notice they had taken of him. 


ding 








AT BUFFALO, says the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of July 27th, agreeably to arrangement thé 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—AUG. 12, 1843—EX-PRESIDENT J. Q. ADAMS’ EXCURSION. 





dered for the service by the Steamboat Association, 
with the committee of citizens and the common 
council, and a numerous company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, left the wharfyesterday morning at 9 o’clock 
for Schlosser. there to receive ex-president Apams. 
The day was delicious, the heat being tempered by a 
fresh western breeze, and nothing could:be finer than 
the run down the river. The clock was on the 
stroke of twelve when Mr. Apams, with that pune- 
tuality for which he is so proverbial, accompanied 
by General P. B. Poxter and a few family friends, 
arrived at the wharf. The party stepped on board, 
the band the while playing Yankee Doodle, and after 
exchanging salutations with the committees, the 
deep-breathing gallant boat shot forward “like a 
thing of life’ on her upward passage. She had 
scarcely left the wharf when the Cleveland, her decks 
literally covered by crowds of ladies and gentlemen, 
on a pleasure excursion for the benefit of the Bethel 


felt that of all the rest of his discourse J could not 
flatter myself | was at liberty to receive as well- 
founded, it made up in itself for the exaggeration of 
partial friendship in the rest. That word at least 
was perfectly intelligible, and the answer to it was 
ready at hand; it consisted also of one single word— 
thanks—thanks—and still thenks—beginning and end- 
ing with thanks. Having said this, 1 return to my 
embarrassment. 

“What shall [say to you? But, asthe return for 
welcome ts gratitude, and as gratitude is somewhat 
loquacious, 1 must say something further to you. 
W hat can I say but to congratulate you? J congratu- 
late you, then, upon your condition in the world. [| 
congratulate you upon the freedom which yon en-! 
jyoy—I wish | could say above all on earth. | con- | 
gratulate you upon the Jand in which you live—a| 
land flowing with milk and honey—a_ land of moun- 
tains and valleys; of mountains—and mountains all 
Society, rounded almost alongside, and the air was | over the world are the abode of liberty. Liberty is 
rent by the cheers of her company as they discover- | a mountain nymph. But, besides that general pro- 
ed the venerable form of the ex-president on the|perty possessed in every quarter of the globe, you 
deck of the Bunker Hill. It wasa pleasing and gra-| possess a blessing reserved by the Creator for you 
tifying incident of the excursion. | alone—and that is the »henomenon of which, so late 

A stop was made at White Haven, the far-famed | in life, | have within the last four days been a wit- 
city of Ararat, on Grand Island, long enough to ex- | ness. Your land is not only a land of mountains, 
amine the objects of curiosity there, and to partake | but of cataracts and whirlpools—objects of nature, 
of dinner, and then the Bunker Hill, closely follow- | in which the Creator of the world has displayed his | 
ed by the Cleveland, resumed her course. As she sublimest power. In visiting them—in gazingal) 
approached our harbor it was discovered that every | them—in dwelling upon them, as in the fast four | 
vessel in port had puton its gala dress. The na-/|days | havedone, | have felt somewhat as [ seem in 
tional ensign was streaming from a hundred masts, | your presence: I felt unabie to speak. It seemed as | 
and the wharves and the decks and rigging of the |if there was suspension, not only of words, but of | 
vessels were crowded by thousands, anxious tocatch thought; that it threw a man, seeing them forthe 
a glimpse of the renowned statesman and patriot, first time, into the condition ascribed to the prophets 
who was greeted by repeated cheers. (of old—as if the spiritof God came upon him: as! 
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addressing as chairman of the committee of way 
and means—the capacity in which he has rendered 
so recently services of the highest importance to you 
his constituents—hy whose favor he was enabled to 
render them—to us, and to our common country. 
And ] eannot forbear to express here my regret at 
his retirement in the present emergenev from the 
councils of the nation. There, or elsewhere, I hope 
and trust he will soon return; for whether to the na- 
tion or to the state, no service can be, or ever will be 
rendered by a more abie or a more faithful public 
servant. I congratulate you still further upon the 
possession of a gentleman whom I have heretofore 
met, and with whom I have acted in harmony at the 
seat of the general government, who is among those 
citizens to whom you committed the charge of in- 
viting me to vour city. 

“Fellow citizens, | congratulate you upon your 
attachment to moral principle. My friend, the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, has inter- 
dicted to me the topic of politics in addressing you at 
this time, and my inclinations most cordially concur 
in the interdiction. He has, however, alluded to your 
sympathies with my speeches in the pubhe councils 
of the nation, and I cannot, in justice to myself, or to 
you, deny myself the satisfaction of saying that in all 
the troubles which have befallen me within the last 
few years, | have received more warm and cordial 
testimonials of sympathy from the western part of the 
state of New York than from any portion of this vast 
and boundless union. Jn former years, in the heat of 
the Masonic and Anti-masonic controversy. in which 
I took a deep and solemn interest, it was in sympathy 
with the people of western New York. That cause 
of dissension has happily passed away. In later 
times, and on two several occasions, when my sense 


From the wharf he proceeded to the Park, already 
filled by a great concourse of citizens, when Mr. 
FittmMoreE Welcomed him to the city as follows: 

Sir. [have been deputed by the citizens of this 
place to tender youa welcome to our city. In the 
discharge of this grateful duty, I feel that 1 speak 


not only my own sentiments but theirs, when | tell | 
youthat your long and arduous public services— | 


your lofty independence—your punctifious attention 
to business, and, more than all, your unsullied and 
unsuspected integrity, have given you a character in 
the estimation of this Republic which cails forth the 
deepest feelings of veneration and respect. 

“You see around you, sir, no political partisans 
seeking to promote some sinister purpose; but you 
see here assembled the people of our infant city, 
without distinction of party, sex, age, or condition— 
ali—all anxiously vieing with each other to show 


their respect and esteem for your public services | . 
Nature a portion of its stream for manufacturing 


and private worth. 

“Here, sir, are gathered inthis vast multitude of 
what must appear to you strange faces, thousands 
whose hearts have vibrated to the chord of sympathy 
which your written speeches have touched. Here is 


reflecting age and ardent youth—age and lisping | 
childhood—to all of whom your venerated name is | 
as familiar as household words—all anxious to feast | 
their eyes by a sight of that extraordinary ana vene- | 
rable ian of whom they have heard and read and | 
thought so much—all anxious to hear the voice of | 
that ‘old man eloquent,’ on whose tips wisdom has dis- | 
tilled her choicest nectar. Here, sir, you see them | 


‘if he saw the vision of the Almighty; falling into a | of duty to my country led me into difficulty and dan- 


trance, having his eyes open. The fall of those dash-| ger in my public capacity, in relation to the right of 


ing and roaring waters; the instant destruction with| petition, [ have again received more cheering and 
-which we know them to be fraught; the danger; the | encouraging testimonials of sympathy from the peo- 


leap which they tempt us to make, and mingle with 


them; the serene tranquillity of the long river open 


in, vista before them, and the smooth and silent cur- 
rent in which they flow again after the fall, showing 
in contrast, at one view, the extreme of violence 
and repose; and, above all, that rainbow set in cloud, 
the covenant-pledge of God to man that what in its 
nature is destruction shall not destroy, form altoge. 


ther a picture for the imagination which one feels 
‘that wordscannot express. 
comes that the intelligence and industry of man have | 
made those waters tributary toa great public im-! 


When the recollection 


provement, and the cataract itself an instrument of 


| the bounty of God for the benefit of the human fa- 


mily, by borrowing from this stupendous wonder of 


purposes, we cannot but exclaim: ‘Great and mar- 
vellous are thy work, Lord God Omnipotent! in wis- 
dom has thou made them all.’ 


“J congratulate you on the state of your social 
feeling —upon the men whom you possess, and upon 
whom you have Javished your honors. I came from 
the house of one of them (Gen. P. B. Porter) whose 
hospitalities ] enjoyed during my visit tothe Falls. A 
man illustrious before this nation in war and in 
peace—a statesman and a soldier with whom I have 
long had the happiness of enjoying a cordial and un- 
interrupted friendship, whose mind and heart and 


all, and read in their eager and joy-gladdened coun- | temper, | have had numerous opportunities of observ- 
tenances and brightly beaming eyes a welcome—a | ing in various and important relations; and who, in 


thrice-toid, heartfelt, soul-stirring welcome to ‘the | 


man whom they delight to honor.’ ” 


spite of age and infirmity, no longer ago than yester- 
day accompanied me to one of the scenes of his dan- 


To this address Mr. Apams replied, substantially, | ger and his glory, in the dominion of our neighbor, 


as follows: 

“Mr. Fiilmore, Mr. Mayor, and Fellow-citizens: 

‘| must ask your indulgence for a moment’s pause 
to take breath. If youask me why | ask this indul- 
gence, it is because [ am so overpowered by the elo- 
quence of my friend the chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, whom { have so long been ac- 
customed to refer to in that capacity, that, with your 
permission, | will continue so to denominate him, 
how that | have no words left to answer him. For 
so liberal has he been in bestowing that eloquence 
upon me which he himself possesses in so eminent a 
degree, that, while he was ascribing to me talents so 
lar above my Own consciousness in that regard, J 
Was all the time imploring the god of eloquence to 
give me, at least al this moment, a few words to jus- 
uly him before you in making that splendid panegy- 
tic which he has been pleased to bestow upon me; 
and that the flattering picture which he has present- 
ed to you, may not immediately be defaced before 
your eyes by what you should hear from me. 

“There was, however, in the midst of profusion 
of compliments, the sincerity of which | am not per- 
mitted to doubt, one word, which caught my ear, 


most gratifying to my feelings, and of the truth of 


which | was certain; that word was welcome—wel- 


yome—welcome for him, welcome for you; and ifI|your name, and whom | have taken the liberty 0,' « ave been only those of intellect, patriotism, truth, and 


the British Queen. lt have seen the fields of Lun- 
dy’s Lane and of Chippewa; and there he pointed 
out to me the spots of those glorious incidents of the 
late war in which he Aimself had taken so distin- 
guished a part. There was no trace left there of 
those desolations of war, which in former days exhi- 
bited such bloody testimonials. While blessing God 
for those energies displayed by my countrymen in 
the cause of their country, I blessed him still more 
for that peace and tranquillity which have now made 
the rivals of that day neighbors and friends. This 
sentiment has been deeply impressed upon my mind 
through the whole course of the short excursion 
which | have just made into those dominions of her 
majesty Queen Victoria. Yesteriay, while I con- 
templated the stupendous object of the cataract on 
that side of the river, | could not but consider that 
the Creator of this world, and of all worlds, in cre- 
ating that stupendous and unrivalled monument of 
his power, had divided the gifi between the two na- 
tions, as too great to be bestowed on one alone, and 
as a perpetual admonition to enjoy it in common be- 
tween themselves. 

“| congratulate you again upon your possession of 





another dear and intimate friend of mine, in the per- 
son of the gentleman who has just addressed me in 


ple of western N. York than any other portion of the 
union. In both of these cases the object of conten- 
tion was moral principle; and I could not but consi- 
der that the standard of moral principle must be ele- 
vated among a people taking so deep an interest in 
its conflicts with lawless power. 

“Of your attachment to moral principle I have 
this day had another and pleasing proof in the dinner 
of which I have partaken in the steamer in which, 
by your kindness, | have been conveyed to this place. 
It was a sumptuous dinner, but at which Temperance 
was the presiding power. [ congratulate you on the 
evidence there exhibited of your attachment to mo- 
ral principle in your co-operation in that great move- 
ment which is promoting the happiness and elevation 
of man in every quarter of the globe. 

‘-And here you will permit me to allude to an in- 
cident which has occurred in my recent visit to Ca- 
nada, in which I perceived the co-operation of the 
people of that province in the same great moral refor- 
mation. While at Quebec I visited the falls of Mont- 
tmorenci, a cataract which, but for yours, would be 
among the greatest wonders of nature. In going to it 
I passed through the parish of Beauport, and there, 
by the side of the way, | saw a column with an in- 
scription upon its pedestal which | had the curiosity 
to stop and read. Jt was a column erected by the 
people of Beauport in gratitude tothe virgin for her 
goodness in promoting the cause of temperance in 
that parish. Perhaps [{ do not sufficiently sympathize 
with the people of Beauport tn attributing to the vir- 
gin so direct an influence upon this moral reform; but 
in the spirit with which they erected that Wéhument 
I do most cordially sympathize with thef. For, 
under whatever influence the cause may be promoted, 
the cause itself can never fail to make its votaries 
wiser and better men. [cannotmakeaspeech. My 
heart is too full, and my voice too feeble. Farewell! 
—and with that farewell, may the bessings of heaven 
be upon you throughout your lives.” 


At the close of these remarks Mr. Adams left the 
stand amid the cheers of the multitude and repaired 
tothe American hotel, where in the evening he re- 
ceived the calls of a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the firemen, who turned out in a very 
beautiful ard brilliant torch-light procession. 

Although we have spoken above of the cheers of 
the people, there was little of the uproarions enthu- 
siasin sometimes exhibited on like occasions. The 
feeling towards Mr. Adams was altogether different 
from what is usually excited by a popular welcome 
of distinguished men. Most such are candidates for 
popular favor, the chieftains of a party, in the pos- 
session or expectancy of power and patronage, cr 
those whose warlike achievements dazzle and newil- 
der the judgment. The feeling excited by Mr. 
Adams is of a higher and purer character. He is no 
candidate for the suffrages of the people; he ha. o 
party, no patronage tu bestow; and all his triumphs 
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justice, over the ignorance, the passions. or prejudi- 
ces of men. No false ambition, no selfish sinister 
purpose of aspiring men, alloys the tribute which 
the people pay to his eminent worth. It is his rare 
good fortune to realize in his own person that ‘truth 
crushed to earth will rise again” and assert its ma- 
jesty. Noman has been more maligned, and there 
is no man in the nation whose name or presence now 
awakens a more profound feeling of reverence and 
affectionate regard. When he is among us we forget 
for the time our party bickerings, and all unite in do- 
ing him honor. He is indeed a living illustration of 
the excellence of integrity and truth, and in the pure 
lustre of his fame is an example by which all may 
rofit. Fortunate and venerable old man! who has 
ived to see the bitterness of party strife that once 
raged so furiously around him expiring in murmurs 
at his feet; men of all parties and creeds uniting in 
paying homage to his services and virtues, and in his 
serene old age enjoying the happy consciousness of 
the applauding verdict of posterity. 
Ex: President Adams left town this morning in the 
8 o’clock train of cars for Rochestor, where he will 
remain till to-morrow.. A considerable number of 
our citizens accompanied him as fares Alden. A 
committee, consisting of Vice Chancellor Whittlesey 
and Hhn. Mr. Kempshall, arrived here last evening 
to invite him to visit Rochester. [Com. Adv. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE COMPLETION OF 
THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL, ON THE 
FOURTH JULY, 1843. 


The procession was formed on the public square, 
at 10 o’clock, under the direction of S. Edsall, mar- 
shal. 

It then moved to the grove selected for the occa- 
sion. After a prayer had been made by the chap- 
lain, and the Declaration of Independence read, ge- 
neral Cass rose amid the deafening shouts of the as- 
sembled thousands, and delivered the following 

ORATION. 

This day fellow citizens, is memorable in the his- 
tory of man. It is the anniversary of the birth 
of this great republic. To-day we were born 
into the the family of nations. In the culendar 
of time there is probably no event which will 
produce a more powerful and permanent effect 
upon the destinies of the world. Our revolution 
sanctified by success the momentous ‘principle of 
resistance to ye haces and it opened to inquiry the 
whole system of government, with a freedom of in- 
vestigation and a power of discussion which had ne- 
ver before been united in any practical examination 
into that great department of the concerns of man. 
The three score years and ten, the term of human 
life, have not yet passed away, and where are we? 
From dependent colonies, we have become an inde- 
pendent republic. From a small people, thinly scat- 
tered over the Atlantic coast, we have a mighty na- 
tion, with a power every where acknowledged and 
respected, with a name known and honored, and with 
all the elements of present prosperity and of future 
advancement, such as Providence has rarely deigned 
to conferupon man. Within this brief period, brief 
in the history of societies, the great tide of civiliza- 
tion has passed the Alleghany mountains, and is 
spreading its wings over the prairies and forests of 
our own beautiful west, and will not stop till it reach- 
es the boggadary of the continent upon the shores of 
the Facifie: ‘lhe decree has gone forth and will be 
fulfilled. The prospects of the future may be seen 
in the progress of the past. He whoruns may read. 
Neither political jealousy nor mercantile cupidity 
can stop our onward march. If they could, fellow 
citizens, our march would be stopped. Perhaps while 
I address you, measures are in progress to wrest from 
us our territory westof the Rocky mountains. Isl- 
and after island, country after country, are falling 
before the ambition of England. She is planting her 
standard wherever there is a people to be subdued, 
or the fruits of their industry to be secured. With 
professions of philanthropy, she pursues the designs 
of ambition. And she is encircling the globe with 
her stations wherever she can best accomplish her 
schemes of aggrandizement. The sun never sets 
upon herempire. It is my deliberate opinion, that 
no nation, since the fall of the Roman power, has 
displayed greater disregard fur the rights of others, 
or more boldly aimed at universal domination. Our 
claim to the country west of the Rocky mountains, 
is as undeniable as our right to Bunker Hill or to 
New Orleans, and who will call in question our title 
to these blood stained fields? And I trust it will be 
maintained with a vigor and promptitude equal to its 
justice. War is a great evil, but not so great as na- 
tional dishonor. Little is gained by yielding to in- 
solent and unjust pretensions. It is better to defend 
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the first inch of territory than the last. Far better 
in dealing with England, to resist aggression, wheth- 
er of territory, of impressment, or of search, when 
first attempted, than to yield in the hope that for- 
bearance will be met ina just spirit, and will Jead 
to an amicable compromise. Let us have no red 
lines upon the map of Oregon. Letus hold on to the 
integrity of our justclaim. And if war comes, be 
itso. Ido not myself believe it will be Jong avoid- 
ed, unless prevented by intestine difficulties in the 
British empire. And woe be to us if we flatter our- 
selves it can be arrested by any system of conces- 
sion. Of all delusions, this would be the most fatal. 
And we should awake from it, a dishonored, if nota 
ruined people. 

It is profitable in the career of life, occasionally to 
pause, to withdraw ourselves from the very busy 
scenes, with which we mingle, and to look back up- 
on the progress we have made, and forward as far as 
it is given to us to look forward, upon the prospect 
before us. These are high places in the journey of | 
life, whence the region around is best contemplated 
and understood. In all time great events have been 
thus commemorated. The principle has its founda- 
tion in human nature, though perverted in its appli- 
cation by power or superstition. And many a mon- 
ument which has survived its own history and the 
objects of its founders, yet looks out upon the silence 
around it, the solitary evidence of some great, but 
forgotten event in the fitful drama of life. And we 
have come up to-day to one of these high places to 
commune together. We have met from many a por- 
tion of our common country, and this great assem- 
blage testifies, not less by its numbers, than by the 
imposing circumstances, which surround it, that there 
is here passing one of those scenes which mark the 
progress of society, and which form its character, 
and oftentimes its distiny. And so it is, and it is good 
for us to be here. We have not come to fight a bat- 
tle, nor to commemorate one—we have not come to 
worship at the shrine of power, to celebrate the birth 
or the death of some unworthy ruler, the last step in 
political degradation. Nor have we come to com- 
mence, to complete, nor to commemorate some use- 
less but imposing structure, erected by pride, but 
paid for by poverty. J would not however be mis- 
understood. Far be it from us to censure or tocheck 
those feelings of love of country, orof religion, which 
seek their outpowrings in the erection of memorials 
upon spots which have drank the blood of the patriot 
or of the martyr. It is a tribute of virtue, which 
honors the dead and the living. But let it be volun- 
tary. Then it will neither be unjust in its object, 
nor oppressive in its accomplishment. It will teach 
a lesson to after ages, which may stimulate virtue to 
action, and give fortitude to endure, till the day of 
deliverance comes with its struggle and its reward. 
Look at the mighty Pyramids, which rise over the 
Arabian and the Libyan wastes, and which cast their 
shadow far in the desert, mocking the researches and 
the pride of man. They tell no tale but the old tale 
of oppression. They speak in their very massiveness, 
of pride and power on the one side, and misery and 
poverty on the other. One of the little channels 
which the Fellah has diverted from the great river 
at their base, and which spreads verdure and fertility 
over the valley, that owes so much to God, and so 
little to man, is far dearer to the oppressed popula- 
tion, than these useless and mighty structures. 


Our eastern brethren, with the characteristic li- 
berality and patriotism, which make the descendants 
of the pilgrims proud of the land of their ancestors, 
have just completed and dedicated a monument to 
mark the site of the battle, which opened the great- 
est contest between a powerful empire and her young 
and distant provinces, and whose influence, if it did 
not give to the revolution its fortunate issue, impress- 
ed its character upon the whole struggle. We have 
no such place to hallow; but we have the people to 
do the deeds by which places are sanctified, and 
where the pilgrims of liberty come, not to worshp 
but to reflect. We have not the wealth nor those 
‘‘appliances,” by which the long and imposing pro- 
cession, and the gorgeous pageantry, which a great 
city can arrange and display, affect, and almost sub- 
due, the imagination. We have not the chief ma- 


'gistrate of the republic, with his official counsellors, 


to mark, as it were, with a national character, the | 
occasion of ourassemblage. Nor have we constructed | 
an Obelisk, simple and severe in its style, but lasting 


| as the deeds 1t commemorates, whose foundation is 


laid in the graves of martyred patriots, but whose 
summit rises towards the heavens, telling the story 
of their fall, and proclaiming the gratitude of their 
countrymen. But there are here stout hearts and 
strong hands; thousands, who would devote them- 
selves, as did the men of Bunker Hill, to the cause 
of freedom, and who would fight as they fought, and 
die as they died, should their country demand the 





sacrifice. On the face of the globe, liberty has no 
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more zealous defenders, nor patriotism more ardent 
votaries, than is this great assembly, the CONnYOCation 
of a people, who have made this region their own by 
all the ties, that bind man to his home, and who wij 
defend it, and the institutions, which belong to it by 
all the means, that energy and intelligence and ‘Ae 
votedness have ever brought to the great day of trial 
and by which they have made it a day of triumph, 
We have come here to join in another commempo. 
ration. ‘To witness the union of the lakes and ofthe 
Mississippi. To survey one of the noblest works of 
man in the improvement of that great highway of 
nature, extending from New York to New Orleans 
whose full moral and physical effects it were vain to 
seek, even to conjecture. 
And fitly chosen is the day of this celebration.— 
This work is another ligament, which binds together 
this great confederated republic. Providence has 
given us union, and many motives to preserve it— 
The sun never shone upon a country abounding more 
than ours does, in all the elements of prosperity.— 
It were needless to enumerate the advantages we 
enjoy, and which give us so distinguished a position 
among the nations of the world. They are seen and 
felt in all those evidences of prosperity and improve- 
ment, which greet the traveller wherever he passes 
through our country. And still more striking are 
they when we contrast our situation with that of the 
older regions of the world. I shall not enter into the 
comparison. I could speak of it from personal know- 
ledge, but the task would not be a pleasant one, for 
it would recall many a cause of discontent, and ma- 
ny a scene of misery, which meet the eye of the 
most careless observer, who exchanges the new hem- 
isphere for the old. An American, who does not re- 
turn to his own country a wiser man, and a better 
citizen, and prouder, and more contented, for all he 
has seen abroad, may well doubt his own head or 
heart, and may well be doubted by his countrymen. 


Still, it is not to be disguised that, from the very 
constitution of human nature causes may occasion- 
ally exist, tending to weaken, though they cannot se- 
ver, the bonds which unite us; and happy is it that 
these causes may be counteracted, and ultimately, 
we may hope, rendered powerless, by measures now 
in progress, which will add the ties of interest to the 
dictatcs of patriotism. Our rail roads and canals are 
penetrating every section of ourterritory. They are 
annihilating time and space. They are embracing in 
their folds the ocean and the lake frontiers, and the 
great region extending from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky mountains, through which the mighty Miss- 
issippi and its countless tributaries find their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Once let this work be com- 
pleted, and we are bound together by cords which 
no strength can sunder. The moral and political ef- 
fect, therefore, of the great work before us, is even 
more ge than the physical advantages it pro- 
mises. It will bear upon its bosom the products of 
a thousand fertile valleys, and it will spread gladness 
and prosperity over regions which have just been res- 
cued from the Indians, and from the animals, his 
co-tenants of the forest, which minister to his wants. 
But it will do more than this. It wiil make glad the 
heart of the patriot. As he sails along it, he will 
see, not merely the evidences and the cause of 
wealth and prosperity, but one of the ties which knit 
us together. By a process more fortunate than al- 
chymist ever imagined, the feeblest element will be 
converted into the strongest bond. It will bear the 
boat and its freight to a market, where products may 
be interchanged and wealth acquired. But it will 
interchange interests and feelings which no wealth 
can purchase, and for which no price can pay. Well, 
then, may we rejoice upon this day. ‘The occasion 
and the time are in unison together. And while we 
thank God for the services and sacrifices'which he 
enabled our fathers to make in the acquisition of 
freedom and independence, let us thank him, also, 
that we are able to strengthen their work, and to 
transmit to our children, as they transmitted to theirs, 
the noblest inheritance that belongs to man. The ark 
of the constitution is yet untouched. Withered be 
the hand that would pollute it. 

I did not come here to speak to you of political 
questions which divide us. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. In the secular concerns of life, 
we have enough of party discussions. It is good 
they should find their Sabbath—their day of rest— 
when we can put them behind us, and meet and greet 
one another, as brethren of the same family—as the 
countrymen of Washington, and Jefferson, and Franke 
lin—the heirs of their labors and the guardians of 
their fame. [am no believer in the sinister predic- 
tions of those who are perpetually crying woe, woe 
to Jerusalem. Our Jerusalem is neither besieged 
nor in danger. It will survive all the dissentions of 
the day; and whatever other monuments may fall, 
as they have failen upon the plains of liberty, this 
we may trust, is destined to remain unharmed, a re- 
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4 ot ~ saenenbuiliveitiate 
us, and & guide for others, when the waters 
 ression are out over the earth. The founda- 
” re our freedom are too broadly and deeply laid 
be easily shaken. They rest upon institutions, upon 
avers, upon religion, upon all that gives charac- 
and energy to the social system. In Europe, go- 
ment depends for security upon physical force. 
Ae it depends upon moral force, or in other words, 
yn public © inion. And this brief contrast ex- 
ins almost all that is peculiar to the political sys- 
4 of the two hemispheres. ‘There, large armies, 
serous fleets, a powerful police, a heavy debt, and 
plished religion, are essential portions of the 
chinery by which the engine of government is 
in motion. Here, I need not say, these contri- 
ces, by Which the few rule the many, are utterly 
1nown. The government is here in the hands of 
i .nd not a day passes in the life of any man, from 
cradle to the grave, when it could not be peace- 
ly and legally changed by the general will. This 
‘state of things to which no parallel can be found 
the present condition of the systems of Europe, 
ial and political—nor could it exist there a day. 
yould lead to convulsion, and would end in a re- 
ution—a revolution whose consequences are be- 
,@ the reach of human sagacity. Here we are 
cated in a havitual obedience to the law. It is 
law, we are interested in itsobservance. There 
law is too often a task-maker, to be eluded or 
posed, aS interest or some other passion may dic- 
» Here an officer, in the execution of his duty, 
armed With a small piece of paper, which, like a 
ic wand, ensures the submission of the strongest 
iboldest. There he is attended with an armed 
ty, and the sword and the bayonet are conspicu- 
ly displayed, as the true ensigns of authority.— 
tI shall not pursue this contrast. It is not neces- 
yfor any purposes I have in view. I allude to 
subject generally, in connection with our present 
ties, merely to teach a lesson which may be useful 
ys all; to remind you of the deep debt we owe to 
idence for what we possess and enjoy; to incul- 
-not merely by content, but gratitude; to recall 
you that you are American citizens, the deposito- 
sof your own political fate, and under God, the 
stees of liberty for the nations of the earth who 
lone day awaken to their strength, as they are 
w awakening to their rights, anc who will do the 
od which our fathers did, and which made us what 
are, 
his is not my first visit to this interesting place. 
ave been here before, under other circumstances, 
Heed, illustrative of the progress of our country,— 
those wonderful changes which are perpetually 
Bing on, and by which the strange fictions of east- 
h imaginations are almost realized. But our crea- 
sare not due tothe magician’s lamp. They have 
purer origin. They spring from industry and enter- 
ise, protected by equal laws and invigorated by a 
nign religion, and they bring with them their re- 
rd. 




















Scarcely two centuries have passed away since a 
all band of adventurers seated themselves upon the 
res of a distant ocean. An interminable forest 
saround them, and its recesses were occupied by 
ferce and vindictive foe. They came out to suffer 
their day, but to become glorious in their genera- 
n. And well did they fulfil their mission. Where 
how the forest which shut them in, and where is 
tIndian who roamed over and guarded it? Both 
laid low. The great wave of civilization has 
ept onwards, bearing down the forest and its ten- 
ls, till this little band has become a mighty people, 
lhave spread themselves over the great conti- 
it, and seem destined, in the providence of God 
ll to go on, till checked by one of those chas- 
‘ments by which the moral government of the 
prld is vindicated, and the ingratitude of nations 
nished. 

Well may we exclaim, in the language of inspira- 
bn, “the lines have fallen to us in pleasent places, 
4, we have a goodly heritage,” when we survey 
Shoble country, between the Lakes, the Ohio and 
t Mississippi, where we have established our dwel- 
; There is probably, no region upon the globe 
ler fitted for the residence of man, and for the 
Pply of the productions which are essential to his 
“ils. Ail those who participated in its first settle- 
‘athave not yet passed away, and the survivors 
themselves the members of a community of 
1,000 of people. Ihave myseif witnessed much 
this progress, and had my share of its toils and 
Wards. Jt is forty-three years since I landed upon 
northern shore of the Ohio, a young adventurer 
king the land of promise, which has been to him, 
'o many others, the land of performance. At that 
ne, the territory of Indiana was not organized, and 
* states. of Ohio, of Indiana, of Illinois, and of 
chigan, and the territory of Wiskonsan, formed 
“ §0vernment, under the name of the northwestern 































































territory. I shall not stop to bring before you the 
incidents of a frontier life, nor the difficulties, and 
privations, and sufferings, in peace and in war, 
by which the forest is acquired and reclaimed; and 
finally subdued. During many years, this region had 
its full share of troubles. The line of your canal 
was a bloody war path, which has seen many a deed 
of horror. And this peaceful town had its Moloch, 
and the records of human depravity furnish no more 
terrible examples of cruelty than were offered at 
this shrine. The Miami Indians, our predecessors 
in the occupation of this district, had a terrible in- 
stitution, whose origin and objects have been lost in 
the darkness of aboriginal history; but which was 
continued to a late period, and whose orgies were 
held upon the very spot where we now are. It was 
called the Man-Eating society, and it was the duty 
of its associates to eat such prisoners as were pre- 
served and delivered to them for that purpfse. The 
members of this society belonged to a particular fa- 
mily and the dreadful inheritance descended to all 
the children, male and female. The duties it im- 
posed could not be avoided, and the sanctions of re- 
ligion were added to the obligations of immemorial 
usage. The feast was a solemn ceremony, at which 
the whole tribe was collected, as actors or specta- 
tors. The miserable victim was bound toa stake, and 
burned at a slow fir., with all the retinements of cru- 
elty which savage ingenuity could invent. There 
was a traditionary ritual which regulated with re- 
volting precision, the whole course of procedure, at 
these ceremonies. Latterly, the authority and obli- 
gations of the institution had declined, and I pre- 
sume it has now wholly disappeared. But I have 
seen and conversed with the head of the family, the 
chief of the society, whose name was White Skin; 
with what feelings of disgust, 1 need not attempt 
to describe. I weil knew an intelligent Canadian 
who was present at one of the last sacrifices made 
to this horrible institution. The victim was a young 
American, captured in Kentucky, towards the close 
of our revolutionary war. Here we are now assem- 
bled, in peace and security, celebrating the triumph 
of art and industry; within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, our countrymen have been thus tor- 
tured, and murdered, and devoured. But, thank 
God, that council fire is extinguished. The impious 
feast is over. The war dance is ended, the war 
song is sung, the war drum is silent, and the Indian 
has departed, to find, I hope, in the distant west, a 
comfortable residence; and I hope also, to find, un- 
der the P Abr a and if need be, under the power 
of the United States, a radical change in his institu- 
tlons, and a general improvement in his morals and 
condition. A feeble remnant of the once powerful 
tribe which formerly won their way to the dominion 
of this region by blood and maintained it, have to-day, 
appeared among us, like passing shadows, flitting 
around the places that know them no more. Their 
resurrection, if I may so speak, is not the least im- 
pressive spectacle which marks the progress of this 
imposing ceremony. They are the broken column 
which connects us with the past. The edifice is in 
ruins, and the giant vegetation, which covered and 
protected it, lies as low as the once mighty structure 
which was sheltered in its recesses. They have 
come to witness the first great act of peace 
in our frontier history, as their presence here is the 
last in their own. Their ceremonies, upon which 
you heretofore gazed with interest, will never again 
be seen by the white man in this seat of their former 
power. , But, thanks to our ascendancy, these repre- 
sentatives are but a pageant, but a theatrical exhi- 
bition, which with barbarous motions, and sounds, 
and contortions, show how their ancestors conquered 
their enemies, and how they glutted their revenge in 
blood. To-day, this last of the race is here. To- 
inorrow they will commence their journey towards 
the setting sun, where their fathers, agreeably to 
their rude faith, have preceded them, and where the 
red man will find rest and safety. In coming to this 
place, I passed along the canal and marked with de- 
light the beautiful river upon whose banks it is con- 
structed, and the charming country to which it gives 
new life and value. I was forcibly struck with the 
contrast between this journey and a former one.— 
Nature has been prodigal of her favors to the valley 
of the Maumee. [| can never forget the first time it 
met my eye. It was at the commencement of the 
iate war, when the troops, destined for the defence 
of Detroit, has passed through the forest from Urban- 
na tothe Rapids. The season had been wet, and 
much of the country was low, and the whole of it 
unbroken by a single settlement; and we had cut our 
road, and transported our provisions and baggage, 
with great labor and difficulty. We were heartily 
tired of the march, and were longing for its termina- 
tion, when we attained the brow of the table land, 
through which the Maumee has made a passage for 





itself, and a fertile region for those who have the 


' gies. 





good fortune to occupy it. Like the mariner, we 
felt that we had reached a port; like the wanderer, a 
home. I have since visited the three other quarters 
of the globe, and passed over many lands and seas. 
But my memory still clings to the prospect which 
burst upon us, in a bright day in June, from the val- 
ley of the Maumee. ‘To the river, winding away 
beyond our view; to the rapids, presenting ever 
form of the most picturesque objects; to the banks, 
clothed with deep vredure; and to the rich bottoms, 
denuded of timber, as though inviting the labor and 
enterprise of the settler. Ina subsequent journey, 
led by official duty, 1 ascended the river in a birch 
canoe. There is something romantic associated 
with that mode of conveyance, but it soon palls 
upon the traveller. During many a weary mile and 
hour, I have been borne by this aboriginal skiff over 
the lakes and rivers of the northwest, and seen it 
carried through the dense forests, and across wild 
portages, and then floating upon some little stream, 
which. gradually swelled by successive tributaries, 
became a large river. Jt was thus I passed from 
Lake Superior to the Mississippi, launching my frail 
bark upon a mere rivulet, and descending some days 
before the peculiar characteristics of the stream an- 
nounced that we were upon that mighty river which 
flows from its fountains in the north to the tropical 
seas. 

But IT have found the canal boat a more comforta- 


| ble conveyance than the bark canoe; and this change 


is not the least improvement, which has accompanied 
the march of the white man. Your valley was then 
thinly occupied. The settlements were sparsely scat- 
tered over it.» The pioneers were moving on, but 
their task was a hard one. It was met, however, with 
an energy, which deserved the success it gained. And 
its fruits now greet the traveller in all those evidences 
of a fertile country and a prosperous people, which 
mort him, wherever he moves from the Ohio to Lake 
rie. 

Here where your canal prepares to leave the basin 
of the lakes for that of the Mississippi, I left the 
river with my birch canoe, and placing it upon a 
wagon, it was transported to Little river, where my 
faithful voyagers re-embarked in it, and joined me at 
the White Raccoon’s village, to which I rode, and 
where I passed the night. My friend, the Raccoon, 
treated us with great hospitality, but he was a little 
too hospitable to himself and his kindred. He pro- 
duced his keg of fire water, to do honor to the arri- 
val of the Che-mo-keemaim, but unfortnnately, he 
was too free at his own feast. One of those scenes 
of intoxication followed, which are at once the bane 
and the attendant of Indian life, and I retired to my 
blanket leaving my host and his friends at their or- 
In the morning 1 embarked upon the Wabash, 
and descended that river to its mouth, stopping occa- 
cionally to examine and admire the beautiful coun- 
try, through which it flows, unsurpassed, probably, 
upon the face of the globe. I revert to these inci- 
dents of frontier life, to place in bolder relief the 
change, which has rescued this region from the In- 
dian, and has crowned it with the precious works of 
civilization. 

The two sisters and contiguous states of Ohio and 


\Indiana, have projected and completed this great 


communication. ‘To enter into the statistics of its 
costs or product, would not be suited to the present 
occasion. This is not a day for figures, but for re- 
sults. I know, ard we all know, that. a great enter- 
prise has been accomplished, and we have come to- 
gether to rejoice at it. We have come to feel and 
not to calculate. A stupendous undertaking has been 
brought to a fortunate termination, amid many diffi- 
culties and by the energy and perseverance of two 
new states, the oldest of which has just seen its for- 
tieth anniversary. Another route has been opened, 
by which the two great issues of our republic are 
united together, giving to the fertile country along it 
a choice of markets, and a chance of a better price 
and a quicker sale. It is the second mingling of the 
waters of the lakes and of the Mississippi. A third 
route is in progress, which we may trust will, ere 
long, be completed. And there are others formed by 
nature, and which require but little aid from man to 
render them useful. ‘They too will be undertaken and 
accomplished, and the table land, which divides these 
great internal seas from the Ohio and Mississippi will 
be furrowed by canals, wherever the country permits 
and its wants require. 

That region is peculiarly favorable for these works 
of internal improvement. Streams which find their 
outlets in opposite directions, have their sources in- 
terlocked, and may be united with little labor, and 
upon dividing ground, elevated but level, presenting 
no formidable obstruction to those enterprises. I 
have travelled along four of these lines of commu- 
nication; one from Lake Superior to the head of the 
Mississippi, one from the Fox to the Ouisconsion 





river, ove from the Illinois to Chicago, and another 
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where your canal has taken the place of the portage 
path. Over three of them, my canoe was carried 
from one extreme navigable point to the other, but I 
kept alung a fourth without disembarking, and thus 


passed by water from the Mississippi, into Lake Mi- | 
Near the head of the des Pleines. one of the 
principal sources of the Hlinois, we found an exten- | 
sive marsh, which we entered, and followed, but un- 


chigan. 


fortunately too late to reach its termination before 
the night closed upon us, and prevented our further 
progress. It was covered with large water lily, and 
it was impossible te proceed on our route in darkness, 
and equally impossible to find the shore. We passed 
a comfortiess night in our frail Iodgment, with the 


accompaniments of musquitoes and a thunder storm, | 


and the next morning laboriously made our way to 
the termination of the marsh, where Lake Michigan 
broke upon our view, stretching off in the horizon 


till Jost in the distance. We entered a small channel, | 
and rapidly descending an inclined plane, soon found | 


ourselves in the Chicago creek, ashort distance from 
the lake. 

Our works of internal improvement were honora- 
ble in the conception, and many of them have been 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted. The system 
has been checked by temporary causes; but these 
are gradually passing away, aid the great work will 
again go on. More was no doubt planned than could 
be immediately constructed. The whole project was 
too gigantic for prompt execution. But this fault, 
if fault it be, finds its origin im our national charac- 
ter. There is a reckiess energy about us, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, which prompts us to the 
most gigant‘c enterprises. This ardor of expectation 


and confidence in the result, lie at ‘he foundation of | 


all great success. 


Tke will to dare, must precede the power to do.— 
Even rashness is sometimes wisdom. He who stops 
coolly to calculate every step ‘n life, may indeed 
move forward, but he will soon find himself behind 
his contemporaries. Onward, is the great word of 
our age and country. Never in the history of man, 
has human exertion been more displayed and re- 
warded, than in the miracles of improvement which 
start up around us; which have chequered our land 
and history, from Plymouth and Jamestown to Lake 
Superior and the Mississippi, and from the landing 
of the Pilgrims, to the work, whose consummation 
we have this day come to hail, and which opens to 
the table lands of the lakes, both the AUantic ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico. A legend, like that of the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus, would be. more illustra- 
tive of the progress and change upon tiis continent, 
than it was of the course of events in Asia Minor.— 
There the young converts to christianity were thrown 
inte a miraculous sleep, and found on wakening from 
their trance, that more than two centuries had elaps- 
ed since they had lett the world, and taken refuge 
from the perscculions 0} pagan superstition ina tem- 
porary tomb, Emerging into life they were stran- 
gers in their native city, but were greeted by the 
cross, Which had supplanted the ensigns of paganism, 
and were surrounded by brethren of that new faith, 


for which they had suffered, and by whose power | 


they had been preserved and rescued. But no such 
sleep is necessary to mark the changes which come 
over the face of our country. During a period, equai 
to the seclusion of the Ephesian youths, a rejigion 
has not merely been changed, but a continent has 
been occupied and settied, and empires have been 
founded im regions unknown to Ephesus. That proud 
city has fallen, Her monuments are in ruins, her 
people in the dust, her glory has departed, and her 
sleepers have slept the sleep that knows but one 
awakening. It is the eloquent historian of the lower 
empire, who tells this legendary tale, but the story 
still lives in the traditions of the east, a striking 
proof that brass and marble are far more perishabie 
than popular fables, which are transmitted irom ge 
neration to generation, and enter almost into the 
character of a people. On the top ot one of the 
most arid hills in Syria, near the renowned city ot 
Sidon, | found the grand daughter of the first Pitt, 
the niece of the second, Lady Hester Stanhope, who 
had abandoned, | know not why, her country, her 
kindred and her religion, and had sought a resting 
place for herself in that secluded nook, and a refuge 
for her conscience in the vile dogmas of Islawism.— 
She eiluded to the Ephesian legend, and with true 
Mosiem gravity, asked sume questions, respecting 
the young men, whose conversion and its conse- 
quences it records, as though the story were au- 
thentic, and the actors were yet alive to etablish its 
truth. 

it is but a few years since our attention was sys- 
tematically turned to the improvement of our means 
of internal communication. ‘The first impulse was 
given by the state of New York, in the projection 
and commencement ot her great work, an evidence 
alike of her energy and wisdom, and an enduring mo- 


nument of her perseverance, and of which the whole 
country is now gathering the fruits. Since then, 
mary other states unwilling to be left behind in the 
career of advancement, have followed the same route, 
and every where canals and rail roads have sprung 
into existence, facilitating the communication be- 
tween the most distant parts of the country and mi- 
nistering to those wants of intercourse, which are at 
once the cause and the effect of active exertion and 
of commercial prosperity. Our sociai and political 
institutions and our national charater, alternately 
operating upon each other, have never achieved a 
prouder triumph. nor furnished a more irrefragable 
proof of their tendency to promote human happiness, 
than in this peaceful victory over the natural impedi- 
_ments which divided, though they could not separate 
us, and which has increased our capacity for defence, 
as much as it has added to our stockof wealth. The 
fate of republican institutions is in our hands. Jf the 
great experiment, as it is elsewhere and tauntingly 
called, but which every American knows 1s no longer 
| an experiment, that is in progress among us, of the 
power of man to govern himself should fail, ages may 
| pass away before the rights and safety of all are again 
committed to the custody ofall. Fortunate it is there- 
fore, when the operation of our system can be pre- 

sented to the old world in a point of view, in which 
| itcan be examined and appreciated, by being brought 
| into comparison wtth the effects of the institutions 
that prevailed there. No effort of this country, in its 
| onward march has awakened more attention, or ex- 
|cited more admiration, than the successful progress 
we have made in this great enterprise—this greatest 
of enterprizes in the history of internal improvement. 
The geographical maps make known the gigantic 
features of our confederation, and the statistical ta- 
bles and the reports of travellers made known the 
communications natural and artificial, by which it is 
knit together. 

The works both of nature and of man, are ona 
scale of proportion unknown in that part of the world. 
| Rivers traversing the earth from the arctic to the tro- 
| pical regions; Jakes or rather seas, where navies 
‘have rode and victories been gained; rail roads ex- 





tending from the Atlantic to Lake Erie, a distance of | 


five hundred miles, and intersecting the country in 
all important cirectious; and canals penetrating our 
valleys and ascending our mountains, and forming 
one after another, great Jines of communication which 
would circumscribe many a European Kingdom. And 
betore these works, the torest gives away. ‘They are 


our country, but like the hardy settler, they are 
marching with giant strides towards the remote fron- 
tier. Already they have passed the cabin of the 
pioneer of improvement, and the hut of the Indian. 
Shey remove trom their path the lofty and primeval 
trees, the relics of a former age, and the contempo- 
raries perhaps and witnesses of strange events fore- 
ver lost to the knowledge of the word; and before 
them our primitive people are receding, and seeking 
anew home, where the approach of the white man 
tay be delayed, but cannot be prevented. Itis a popu- 
lar remark with the Indians, that wnen the bee comes 
aiong them, itis soon followed by the big knives. 
Bul the:e is wow another precursor, which announces 
lu the secluded village that the civilized stranger is 
at hand, propelled by some monster whose feartui 
sound precedes him, and which ascending the solita- 
ry Stream penetrates the recesses of the forest, and 
prociaims to its tenants, that ere long their council 
houses will become desolate, and the plough will pass 
over the graves of their fathers. 


In Europe this is a rate of progress utterly un- 
known, and comprehended with difficulty. ‘here 
they deliberate, while here we act. If more caution 
would give more certainty of success, it would take 
fromm the energy of purpose, and of action, which has 
carried us forward in our career, both physically and 
morally, with a rapidity unknown in the history ol 
the world, and which opens to a future, cheering to 
the heart of the patriot and encouraging to the lover 
of humanity. Jt is that energy, which if it commit 
faults, can repair them—which always operating, is 
never discomhitted; accomplishing its projects when 
practicable, and turning to others with equal confi- 
dence and perseverance, when checked by insupera- 
bie dithculties. 

And it is to the operation of freedom that these 
miracles are due. ‘Lhey are the fruits of our insti- 
tutions, the result of a political system, which takes 
as littie and leaves as much of personal Jiberty as is 
compatible with general security—which is not em- 
barrassed, as one of the patriarchs of our republic 
happily and expressively said, which is not embar- 
rassed by too much regulation. Regulation is the 
bane of the old world. It presses upon the freedom 








tion, and multiplying useless restraints, till they are 





Otc 


| remembered, are kept with sorrow or joy, as the 


; hot confined to the more densely peopled portions of | 





and faculties of man, and is felt in alj the depart-: 
ments ol life, checking enlerprise, checking emula-' ba 
‘its infancy, it seems to have reached decrepitude. 
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as numerous as they are vexatious. Happy wou, 
be for us if we could learn to know and io a MMi 
ate the blessings we enjoy. If we could differ 
out bitterness, and contend without enmity. . 
could maintain our own views, but regard Charit \ 
those of others. If we could be American nie 
and brethren, while we are political partizans. whi 
we advocate the principles best fitted in our Opin 
to render the constitution enduring and the tn 
prosp:rous, and support the men, who believe a8 y 
do, and who would act as we would act. |» 
think more of our blessings, and less of our ¢, 
plaints. We have grievances, but weighed in th 
balance with our advantages, what are they, . 
thank God for ali we enjoy. and while we log 
abroad upon the nations of the earth, and com 
our lot with theirs, let us do so, not in a spirit of ¢ 
vy or of pride, but with feelings of gratitude yp, 
our hearts, and with words of thankfulness upon 9, 
tongues to that Providence, which guided and guy 
ded our fathers, and which has given this prepig, 
heritage to their children. 


We come here to rejoice together. Memora} 
deeds make memorable days. There isa power, 
association given to man, which binds together 4 
past and the present, and connects both with the §; 
ture. Great events hallow the sites where they pay 
Then returning anniversaries, so long as these y 


































were prosperous or adverse. ‘T'o-day a new work, 
born—a work of peace, and not of war. Weary 
celebrating the triumph of art, and not of arms, 
Centuries hence. we may hope that the river you hay 
made, will still flow east and west, bearing upon; 
bosom the riches ofa prosperous people, and that oy 
descendants will come to keep the day, which vg 
have come to mark, and that as it returns they yj 
remember the exertions of their ancestors while tle 
gather the harvest. Associations are powerful in th 
older regions of the eastern continent, and strongly 
affect the imagination. They belong, however, j 
the past. Here they are strong and vigorous, ay 
belong to the future. There, hope ts extinct, ay 
history has closed its record. Time has done j 
work. Hence we have no past; all has been doy 
within the memory of man. Our province of acti 
is the present. of contemplation, the future. Noma 
can stand upon the scene of one of those occurre 
ces which has produced a decisive effect upon the 
fate of nations, and which history has rendered h 
miliar to us from youth, without being withdraw 
from the influence of the present, and carried bac 
to the period of conflict, of doubt, and of succes 
which atiend some mighty struggle. All this is th 
triumph of mind, the exertion of intellect, whic 
elevates us in the scale of being, and furnishes w 
with another and pure source of enjoyment. Eva 
recent events, around which time has not gathered 
its shadows, sanctify the places of their origin- 
What American can survey the field of battled 
Bunker Hill, or at New Orleans, without recalling 
the deeds which will render these names impersl- 
abie? Who can pass the islands of Lake Erie, with 
out thinking upon those who sleep in the waters be 
low, and upon the victory which broke the powero 
the enemy, and led to the security of an extensive 
frontier? There no monument can be erected, lor 
the waves rull. and will rollover them. But he who 
met the enemy and made them ours, and his devoted 
companions, will live in the recollection of the Ame 
rican people, while there is virtue to admire, patrivt 
ism or gratitude to reward it. | have stood upon tie 
plain of Marathon, the battle-field of liberty, — Iti 
silent and desolate. Neither Greek nor Persiat 
there to give life and animation to the scene. li! 
bounded by sterile hills on one side, and lashed by the 
eternal waves of the Egean sea on the other. li! 
Greek and Persian were once there, and that dreal) 
spot was alive with hostile armies, who fought tn 
great fight which rescued Greece from the yoke 4 
Persia. 

And I have stood also upon the hill of Zion, the 
city of Jerusalem, the scene of our Redeemer’s sul: 
ferings, and crucifixion, and ascension. — But the 
sceptre has departed from Judah, and its glory from 
the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian, the Egyp 
tian, the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the ‘Turk, and 
the Crusader, have passed over this chief place of 
Israel, and have reit it of its power and beauty. 
Well has the denunciation of the prophet of misfor’ 
tunes been fulfilled, when he declared that “the Lo: 
had set his face against this city for evil and not fot 
good;” when he pronounced the words of the Most 
High, ‘1 will cause to cease from the cily of Judah, 
and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mit" 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the brie 
groom, and the voice of the bride; for the land sha 
be desolate.” F 

In those regions of the east where society pass 
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py Would associations, which the memory of the past | 3d. Thatall the othor twenty-five states are b: und 
to 8D Dreg} ; excites, are powertul, they are melaneholy.— to carry milo execution—by arms, A Hecessary——ie 
differ wi are without gratification tor the present, and Judgment of that tribunal against Penns yivania. | 
ity. If shout hope for the future. But here we are in the} All this a few words will make manifest. | 
d Charital; ‘hoes of youth, and can look forward, with ra- After the warof independence, the states, reliev- | 
CaN Patriojlm nal confidence, to ages of progress in all that gives | eq from the pressure of foreign enemies, very soon 
izans; whi wer and pride to man, avd dignity to human na-/ outgrew ihe feeble restraint of the confederation. 
OUF Opiniglilf re, No deeds of glory hallow this region. But) The state legislatures became the real sovereigns, 
the coundlmeture has been bountiful to it in its gifts, and art) that is, the real tyrants of the country—and their 
“lieve as ylmnd industry are at work to extend and improve them. misconduct must have been intolerable indeed when 
Ct. Let you cannot pierce the barrier which shuts in the | it could extort from Mr. Jefferson himself, the great 
f Our eo, st, and separates you from by-gone ages; but you| champion of the states, expressions like those in his 
ghed in thiliave done better than that. You have pierced the| jetter to Mr. Monroe: “It will be said there is no 
€Y. Letylllarriers that isolated you, and separated you from] money inthe treasury. Tere never will be money in 
ie we ollie greet highway of nations. You have opened a| the treasury until the confederacy shows its teeth. The 
Dd compardmmista to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. From | states must see the rod—perhaps it must be felt by same | 
Spirit of glmmis elevated point, two seas are before us, which | of them.” Accordingly the great object of the pre- | 
titude unig our energy and perseverance have brought within | sent constitution was to create a government able to 
S$ UPON oylMegch. It is better to look forward to prosperity | maintain itself without the aid of the state legisla- 
J and guadlmman back to glory. To the mental eye no prospect} tyres, and to correct the abuses which those state le- 
1S precioyian be more wagnificent than here meets the vision. gislatures had committed. Thus the state legisla- 
need not stop to describe it. It is before us in the) tures had deluged the country with paper money.— 
Memoraijgamng regious of fertile land, which stretch off to the | ‘The constitution declared that ‘no state should emit 
a power gamest and west, tothe north and south, in all the ad-| bills of credit.” They had then forced the people to 
ogether spgmmantages that Providence has liberally bestowed up- | receive these bills in payment. The constitution de- 
With the fgg them, and in the changes and improvements that) elared that no state should make any thing but gold 
e they paggmmmall 1s making. The forest is fading and falling, and | and silver a legal tender in payment of debt.” The 
S these gjmmowns and villages are rising and flourishing. And | state legislatures had forfeited the estate of politi- 
OY, 28 thegmmeller still, a moral, intelligent, and industrious peo-| cal enemies, made crimes of acts not before illegal, 
YEW Work mame are spreading themselves over the whole face of | and passed laws violating the engagements of indi- 
r. We arqumme country, and making it their own and their home. | viduals. The constitution declared that ‘no state 
of arms, nd what changes and chances await us? Shall we) should pass any billof attainder, ex post facto law, 



















er you harmo on increasing, and improving, and united? or shal] 
ng upon igue add another to the list of republics, which have 
1nd thatogmreceded Us, and which have fallen the victims of 
which yageit own follies and dissensions? My faith in the 
28 they wijmmgadilily of Our Institutions is enduring, my hope is 
3 while the ng; for they rest upon public virtue and intelli- 


ence. There is no portion of our country more in- 
rested in their preservation than this, and no one 
yore able and willing to maintain them. We may 
ere claim to. occupy the citadel of freedom. No 


rerful in thg 
ind Strong| 
how ever, i 
Forous, aw 


extinct, aamgereign foe can approach us, and while the west is 
18 done jdgmrue to itself and its country, its example will exert 
s been dom powerful influence upon the whole confederation, 


"e of actighmud its strength if need be, will defend it. 


re. Noma 






































i pte 4 LETTER FROM MR. BIDDLE. 
croc) = THE DEBT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

rried bac ; _ Andalusia, July 20, 1843. 
of succe 0 the editor of the Inquirer: 

this is th Ihave, as you know, postponed the discussion of 
ect, whic Pennsylvania debt, whilst there was a project of 
urnishes wamme?anging some part of it for the public works. — 
ent. Evaiie tat: however, has failed, and as the last legislature 


otonly made no provision for paying the interest, 
hich is thus added to the principal, but in fact, re- 
ealed, by not continuing one half of the existing 
axes—it is clear that our affairs have grown worse. 
he delay moreover has produced its natural effect 
y rendering the creditor more embittered, the deb- 
or more indifferent. While in that mood, a few quiet 
ut very plain words may not be useless to either. 

The most remarkable part then, of this jarring 


petween England and Pennsylvania, in its extreme 
dsurdity. 


Here are two nations in the worst possible hu- 
hor with each other, ready, with only a little more 
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ire, patriot M™/Pfovocation, to go to war; and yet, neither party has 
d upon theme least idea of the nature of the quarrel, nor of 
rity, tS own rights and duties. The English on their 
Persian spat assert that they have bought the public stocks 
ene. li sued by several states, which do not pay the inte- 
shed by the Mest, and especially the stocks of Pennsylvania. 








hereupon, believing themselves without redress, 
hey are naturally vexed, and confounding, as angry 
people are prone to do, the innocent with the guilty, 
hey denounce the United States for violating their 
igagements. which they ascribe to their democratic 
isulutions. On the other hand, Pennsylvania, think- 
ng that, as a sovereign state, she has the monarchi- 
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But the Ml privilege of not heing obliged to pay her debts, 
glory from "d chafed by the abuse lavished upon.her, is in no 
the Egyy ete to do her duty, although she thinks she will 
‘Lurk, and Mfrlainly do it hereafter. Both parties, therefore, 
f place of MMe in a false position—and it is high time they 
beauty.— should understand their true relation to each other. 
of misfor’ MB*°w, the debtor and the creditor will be equally 
“the Lo: B"prised to know. 
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lst. That by the constitution of the United States, | and a half of dollars were thus invested. 


or law impairing the obligation of contracts.” Fi- 
nally, when they had contracted debts, and the suf- 
fering creditor ventured to ask for justice, he was 
repulsed by the insolent pretension that the state was a 
sovereign and could not be sued. ‘The constitution 
took this power of judging in their own case out of 
the hands of the states, and deposited it beyond their 
reach, in the courts of the United States. 


And in this way, in organizing the judiciary of 
the new government, they declared that the “judi- 
cial power of the United States shall”—among other 
things—“‘extend to controversies to which the Uni- 
ted States shall be a party—to controversies be- 
tween two or more states—between a state and citizens 
of another state—between citizens of different states 
—between citizens of the same state, claiming 
grants under different states, and between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects.” 
This enabled any private citizen of one state to sue 
the government of another state, and any private fo- 
|reiguer tosue the governmentof any state. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1793, a citizen of South Carolina sued 
the government of Georgia, and the supreme court | 
of the United States decided in his favor. 


This new and unexpected attack wounded the 
pride of the states, who now saw that they might be 
brought into court by any private citizen, under any 
frivolous pretence, and they therefore obtained an 
amendment to the constitution, declaring, that ‘‘the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
structed tu extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the U. States 
by cilizens of another state, or by citizens or subject of’ 
any foriegn state.”” This concession was all that, 
would be yielded to the mortified feelings of the 
state—that it should not be sued by every private ci- 
tizen—but it left totally untouched the provision that 
a state might always be carried into the courts of the 
courts of the union by the United States—by any 
sister state, or any foreign state. ‘‘The inhibition,” 
says Chancellor Kent, in his commentaries, ‘tapplies 
only to citizens or subjects—and does not extend to 
suits by a state or by foreign states or powers. They 
retain the capacity to sue a state as it was vriginally grant- 
ed by the constitution, and the supreme court has original 
jurisdiction, in the case of suits by a foreign state, against 
one of the members of the wnion. 


Here then are three distinct classes of political 
persons capable of sueing Pennsylvania. ‘The U. 
States—any sister state—and any foreign state who 
have a “controversy” with Pennsylvania. Thatcon- 
troversy is easily made. Thus: 


1, The government of the United States in buying 
lands from the Indians, very humanely invested a 
large partof the purchase money in funds, from 
which they expected to derive annual dividends, and 
under a special act of congress directing the invest- 
ment to be made in state stocks, about four millions 
In the list 
of Pennsylvania stockholders published in 1842, is 





‘lates, to decide all questions between Pennsylvania | this item: ‘‘Secretgry of war of the United States, 


for sundry Indian tribes, $100,000.” Of these four 


. That before that tribunal, judgment can be| anda half millions, about three millions pay no in- 
“Olained for every dollar ot principal and interest of| terest, and as the United States must, of course, con- 
ese Pennsylvania bonds, and that all the property of | tinue to pay the Indian annuities, it is in their power 
estate can be siezed and sold to satisfy that judgment, | at any time, by sueing out the bonds in the supreme 





epitude.— Ja" as if it belonged to the humblest citizen; and 








2. The sister states moy become possessors of 
these bonds—by purchasing as the United States did 
—bv taking them in paymentof debts—by taking 


them in payment of lands—by taking them as secu- 
rities from their banks, as New York has already 
done with more than three millions of state stocks. 

3. But the most dangerous plaintiff will be the 
‘*Foreign States.” 

There are more than forty recognized foreign 
powers with whom the United States have political 
and commercial relations. There are at least twen- 
ty more as independent powers. ‘There are thus up- 
wards of sixty foreign states quite as sovereign as 
Pennsylvania is, and many of them more sovereign, 
hecause they have no government above them. and 
capable of going into the supreme court of the U. 
States to sue her. Unfortunately, many of these fo- 
reign states think that Pennsylvania has defrauded 
their subjects; that after borrowing money by pledg- 
ing the honor of the state, she has spent tt in works 
of which she is enjoying the benefit, and will pay 
neither the principal nor the interest. They know 
that last year the addition of a tax of one per cent. 
on the assessed value of the property of the state—a 
single hundred thousand pounds, would have paid 
the interest. but even that small tax was not laid. 

There 1s therefore abroad an extremely bitter feel- 
ing against Pennsylvania—-and these foreign states 
will scarcely be able to withstand the clamor of their 
subjects to seek redress for their wrongs. That re- 
dress is equally easy and pacific. More than half a 
century ago, Pennsylvania, in entering the union, 
made ita fundamental condition, that if ever she 
had a controversy with a foreign state, it should be 
settled by the supreme court of the United States, 
by whose decision she solemnly promised to abide. 
Her pride would have suffered by being sued by a pri- 
vate subject—but with the state to which she belongs, 
with a state as sovereign as herself, her dignity will 
permit a controversy, so that although the subject 
cannot sue, hissovereign can sue for him. Whether 
in order to make the required ‘‘controversy,’’ it is 
sufficient that the foreign state take up the cause of 
its subject, and sue in its name for his benefit, with- 
out an actual ownership, is a technical question of 
subordinate interest, since it is easy for the state to 
acquire the bonds by taking them in payment of 
debts or taxes, or by purchase, so to become the ab- 
solute owner. We certainly, of all people, have no 
right to object to such a course, since it is exactly 
what we would have forced our own government to 
do. If when we were driving the government to 
the very verge of war with Naples,and France, and 
Mexico, for our claims, it had appeared that an im- 


| partial tribunal had been created by those states to 


try them, but that while a feeling of foolish pride 
prevented them from suffering a private citizen to go 
before that trisunal, our government as a sovereign 
could sue for us, would we have suffered the go- 
vernment to delay for a moment appearing before 
that tribunal, sueing for us, either in our name or its 
own? Certainly, no administration which refused, 
could have stood for half an hour against the storm 
for thus abandoning the country’s rights. What 
cause of complaint then have we, if, for instance, 
the paternal governments of Switzerland—if Berne or 
Zurich or Lucerne, should take up the cause of those 
honest mountaineers, whom Pennsylvania has wrong 
ed outof three huntred thousand dollars, and received 
their bonds into their own hands, and demand payment 
of them? They donot goto war with us—they only go 
to law with us, and they go to Jaw exactly after our 
own fashion, and before a tribuna! of our own making. 


Suppose then any one of these foreign states brings 
a suit against the state of Pennsylvania in the supreme 
court of the United States, on one of the bonds issued 
by the state. ‘To the jurisdiction of the court, there 
can of course be no objection—that being the pre- 
cise tribunal which the state itself has, by the consti- 
tution, chosen as the arbiter of these very diflereneces. 
The bond is produced. There is the seal of the state 
—there are the signatures of the proper officers— 
there is the promise of the state to pay so much mo- 
ney with interest at stipulated periods. The money 
is unpaid, and judgment isdemanded. Now, before 
the supreme court of the United States, Pennsylvania 
may plead against the payment of the bond any thing 
which any private man may plead against the pay- 
ment of his bond, to show its invalidity. and if any 
such be proved, the state will be relieved from pay- 
ment. But no plea which would not release a pri- 
vate citizen, would beof the slightest avail to tle state. 
Mvre especially would the absurd pretension, that 
the state had too much dignity to be honest, and as a 
sovereign had a right to cheat its neighbors, be laugh- 
ed to scorn. The only form in which an opposition 
to the claim might appear, would be some subsequent 
act of Pennsylvania, disavowing the loan, or repeal- 
ing the loan law, or declaring that they never would 








court, to compel the payment of them. 


pay the debt. To such an act of the legislature, the 
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natural answer would be, that Pennsylvania had by 
ihe constitution agreed that ‘‘no state should pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts;” that if it 
could not impair the contract of others, still less 
could it impair its own; and that the bond being a 
contract by the state binding itself to pay money, 
was beyond the control of the legislature. The su- 
preme court has so decided again and again. When 
the legislature of Georgia in 1795 sold a body of lands, 
and the next year declared the sale void. as having 
been obtained by fraud, the supreme court would not 

ermit the state to recall its grant when the Jand had 
ona fairly bought by a real purchaser, declaring 
that ‘‘the state is as much inhibited from impairing 
its own contracts, or a contract to which itis a party, 
as itis from impairing the obligations of contracts 
between two individuals ” For the same reason the 
court annulled a law of New Jersey in 1804, taxing 
certain lands which the colonial legislature of 1758 
had agreed with the Indians should not be taxed— 
the court declaring that the first law was a contract 
which the second had no right to impair. So they 
annulled the law of New Hampshire which violated 
the colonial contract with the Dartmouth college.— 
So in a case from Kentucky, they decided that ‘the 
state had no more power to impair an obligation into 
which she herselfhad entered, than she had to impair 
the contracts of individuals.” 


That this spirit of the supreme court is unbroken, 
was shown at its very last session a few months ago 
—when it annulled as unconstitutional a law of the 
state of Illinois, requiring an appraisement of lands 
taken in execution. 

You may judge then, how unavailing before such 
a tribunal would be any effort of Pennsylvania to 
plead its own revocations of its own acts, or its own 
sovereignty, or this newest nonsense of repudiation. 
Judgment is of course given in favor of a foreign 
state. Execution follows, and the marshal of the U. 
S. seizes and sells all the property of the state; all the 
canals and rail roads belonging to her are first sold, 
then all her public lands, the eastern and western 
penitentiaries, the state house, all sold by the mar- 
shal. Then as the taxes are paid into the state trea- 
sury, they wil! of course be attached to pay the debt, 
and the state may be divested of its property, and de- 
prived of its future means of support. This seems 
incredible to our ignorant vanity. But is it not per- 
fectiy right? Ought the state legislature to defraud 
its citizens with impunity, to retain the property of 
others, and laugh attheir distresses? Nor is it at all 
probable that any foreign state would incur the least 
odium by thus sustaining the rights of its subjects. 
Recollect that the legisiature owes upwards o1 nine 
millions of this. very debt to Pennsylvanians, who 
cannot sue, and who will be very grateful to the for- 
eigners who can sue, if they will enforce their rights. 
Because there is not the slightest fear that the quar- 
rel will be carried to extremities, for the moment 
Pennsylvania perceives that she must pay, she will 
prepare to pay, and of course, pay all alike—her own 
citizens as Well as foreigners. Besides, there are in 
Pennsylvania quite enough true men, and bold men, 
to force the state legislature to save the common- 
wealth from disgrace. 

You will say, perhaps, that this decree can never 
be enforced in Fennsylvania, and that the marshals 
will be opposed in the execution of his process.— 
‘There is not the least danger ofit. Lig words there 
will be—long speeches there will be—magniloquent 
resolutions there will be—high sounding acts of the 
legisiature there may possibly be; but when the 
question comes to be tried, whether the people of 
the state will stand by the legislature in its attempt 
to cheat its own cilizens, there need be no fear ot 
the result. This very thing of popular opposition to 
the marshal has been aiready tried three times in 
Pennsylvania: In the insurrection of 1794, the mar- 
shal was resisted by large popular meetings—where- 
upon an army of Pennsylvanians joimed by the 
forces of New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, took 
the marshals with them tu the scene, and saw that 
he executed his writs. In 1798, the marshals was 
again resisted in Northampton, and an armed force 
of Pennsylvanians alone enforced the law, and the 
ring-leader of the resisters was condemned to death. 
Again, in the case of Olmstead, a judgment of the 
supreme court was obiaiped against some property 
which the state claimed as itsown. ‘Ihe marshal 
was orsered to seize 11—the governor ordered out the 
militia to prevent the marsual. ‘I'he marshal called 
out his force, and the two parties met in the heart of 
the populous city of Philadelphia. ‘The result was, 
that the marshal executed tus writ, and the Major 

General of the Pennsylvania Militia, commanding an 
armed force in the streets of Fhiladeiphia, under the 
orders of the governor to resist the marshal, was 
himself arrested and imprisoned by the court, for pre- 
suming to oppose its decree. Now, if this was done 
when the state had some plausible grounds of oppo- 





| sition, what can we expect from popular tumult, when | at present, and take the first case which | 


its whole object is to assist the legislature in defraud- 
ing private citizens? 

These views, which are probably wholly new to 
the disputants, may be useful tothem both. For, 

Ist, Pennsylvania mast see that she owes an hon- 
est debt, and must pay it—that nothing can possibly 
prevent her paying it, and that instead of suffering it 
to accumulate, she should begin at once, and make 
provisions for the punctual payment of the interest. 
She may shut her own eyes to her duties, but she can- 
not blind others to their rights—and she will find it 
far more easy and honorable to pay her debts, which 
she can do without inconvenience, than be dragged 
through courts, and be subjected to every kind of de- 
gradation. 

2. England, too, may find in them cause for reflec- 
tion. 

One would suppose from her loud and _indiscrimi- 
nate clamor, that the whole pecple of the United 
States, stimulated by their democratic institutions, 
were engaged in one great conspiracy to defraud 
these innocent Englishmen. Yet it now appears 
that the United States have done what England has 


certainly never done—what no other country has. 


ever done; they have established a tribunal, wholly 
independent of each state, before which any state 
that has wronged a foreigner may be brought, and if 
that foreigner proves his claims, all the other twen- 
ty-five states are bound to see justice executed.— 
This is a tribunal which does not now exist, and has 
never existed, elsewhere? When therefore England 
complains that Pennsylvania owes her money, the 
first enquiry of course is, why don’t you make her 
pay? Why don’t you sue her? If a private man in 

ennsylvania owes you money and will not. pay you, 
sue him in the circuit court of the United States, and 
make him pay. If the state itself owes you money, 
and will not pay, your government can sue her for 
you in the supreme court, and make her pay. But 
you have never done so—you have never chosen to 
avail yourself of the tribunal created expressly for 
you, but you sit down, and abuse the whole country, 
and rail and rave about democracy. All this is very 
unreasonable, and a little childish. Here is a nation 
consisting of twenty-six states, with a greater popu- 
lation than all England and Scotland together—Eng- 
land’s greatest and best customer, a nation which 
alone of all the nations has paid off its national debt, 
—which has settled its commercial debt to England 
with the most honorable punctuality. 
twenty-six states, seven have no debt at all—there 
are eleven who have borrowed money to improve 
their lands, but they pay their interest regularly, and 
will no doubt pay the principal when it falls due.— 
There are seven or eight who have failed to pay their 
interest punctually, but who have shown no disposi- 
tion to throw off the principal, and only a single one 
who seems to have avowed any such wish. Now 
these states are as entirely distinct in their debts as 
the several counties of England are. The general 
government and the state governments know only by 
rumor of these debts and defaults; and the very next 
door neighbors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, who have no debts, and New York, Vir- 
ginta, and Ohio, who pay theirs punctually, know no 
more about the Pennsylvania debt, than Middlesex 
does those of Yorkshire. All that these states could 
possibly do, they did when they made the Union 
with Pennsylvania—they provided an impartial tri- 
bunal between her and foreign states, and if any fo- 
reign states will go there and obtain judgment, these 
states will, if necessary, do what Jersey and Virgi- 
nia did once already, go armed into Pennsylvania, 
and see the Jaw executed. But until England does 
that, the other states have no right to interfere; and 
while these foreign states do not choose to seek re- 
dress where ii awaits them, it really seems too absurd 
to involve the whole country in reproaches due only 
to a very small part. In still worse taste is it to 
ascribe these delinquencies io the democratic form 
of these governmeuts. ‘That is a question too grave 
to be discussed in times of passion; but when the fit 
moment arrives, these democracies may defy all the 
governments of Europe, past and present—by no 
means whatever excepting England herself, to match 
them for their fidelity to their engagements—a supe- 
riority which it is my greatest public anxiety to see 
them maintain. Yet observe with what recklessness 
England scatters these reproaches. These states do 
not pay their debts forsooth—because they are de- 
mocracies. Indeed! why the greatest fraud upon 
public creditors ever practised—the first in order and 
the worst in enormity, was committed by the mon- 
archy and parliament of England—begun by King 
Charles the second, and completed by King William 
the third—and this not an absojute forgotten wrong, 
but forming the very first item of the present debt 
of England, and the memory of it freshened every 
quarter day. If this be deemed too old, look round 
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strike me, in the very heart of the British ey,,; 
The city, second only not in population, of oe 
but in general character and fame to London, i, a 
burgh—shrewd, philosophic, caleulating Edin.’ 
—not merely monarchical, but so ultra in its poy. 
as to require a sentimental love for the Stuarts 
addition to its mere obedience to the house of H 
over—a city, too, more populous than man of, 
states. Now we all know that the city of Edin}, 
has been for more than thirty years, and is | bel : 
at this moment, utterly bankrupt, with a debt off, 
millions of dollars—having misused the. trust fun 
confided to its care, which are said to be the six,,, 
thousand pounds belonging to the University of py, 
burgh in deposite with it, and being obliged to obt, 
a special act of parliament to assign all its Prone 
to trustees for the benefit of its creditors.  , 
little town of Aberdeen, after committing simi, 
irregularities, became bankrupt for about a mijj,m 
of dollars. This is not gossip nor calumny, but , 
official report of a committee of the house of ¢, 
mons. I do not mention this to show the misc 
duct of monarchies, though if any of our cities wi 
their universal suffrage and annual elections, y, 
to act thus, it would be cited as evidence of den, 
cratic misrule. It provos in fact only that the m 
intelligent and and prudent communities someting 
go too fast—make too many improvements, q 
this they do, not because they belo to democ 
cies or monarchies, but simply because they , 
men—active, ardent, sanguine men. It may aid 
show that no weapon is so apt to recoil asap 
proach, and that it is wiser for both parties to abs, 
from these idle criminations, and go to work quiet 
ly, each to his appropriate duties, which are ye 
obvious. On the one side, Pennsylvania owes a de} 
—she is enjoying the benefit of it—she ought to 
it—if she does not do it voluntarily, she can be ma 
to do it—and she ought to be made todo it. Lethy 
in time prepare for it. On the other side, if the 
foreigners do not choose to enforce their rights, th 
should at least be silent, but if they appeal to ; 
courts and obtain redress, let them rejoice 
their dealings have been with that democratic 
ro where alone the highest state is not above ti 
aw. 


I need not say that in all this, I have not a partic 
of personal interest—not owning a dollar of th 
debt, to pay which, Lam to be taxed. Bnt I am noth 
less anxious on that account for its payment. 
grieves me to see the great cause of free institution 
tarnished by the misconduct of Pennsylvania. 
pains me to find our ancient commonwealth thus di 
honored—nor, with the blessing of God, shall, 
while I have life, cease my poor efforts to rescue bet 
from the shame and degradation to which her pr 
sent career is hastening her. N. BIDDLE. 













































































































































MR. CALHOUN’S SPEECHES. 





A volume lately from the press of the Harper 
New York, entitled ‘“‘Speecnes or Joun C. Cu 
HouNn‘*” but from which were omitted many of th 
earlier speeches of that distinguished orator, fellur 
der the notice of several of the public journals lv 
so doing, and amongst others, the editors of the \o 
tional Intelligencer took occasion to point out the fal 
sification of history to which such ap error might 
lead, and they proceeded to publish several of the 
omitted speeches, by way of contrasting the opiniol 
therein expressed by Mr. C., with subsequent opil 
ions, contained in Harpers’ publication. ‘These 1 
tices elicited an explanatiun, first from the Harper 
in which they say that the title page was a mistalt 
of theirs—and subsequently by the following lettet, 
which appeared in the National Intelligencer of te 
oth inst., of which the editor says: 

“We received yesterday from Mr. Carnoun the 
letter which will be found in another part of ths 
day’s paper. We have lost no time in placing it be 
fore our readers, as well in justice to the writer 4 
to the subject. 

The title of the volume of Mr. Calhoun’s speeches 
lately published is, as the reader will perceive, C00 
sidered by Mr. Calhoun himself to be a “blunder” by 
which any one might have been misled. The volume 
is a selection, and not a collection, of the speeches of 
that distinguished gentleman. It is more; it is a5 
lection made by himself, with the intention of & 
pounding to the public his political opinions. T° do 
himsejf justice in this respect, he began his selec 
tion with the speeches delivered subsequently to his 
return to congress in 1833, excepting only a single 
speech delivered (in 1811) twenty-two years before 
that time. His reasons for passing by the whole ™ 
lervening period are very frankly stated; and ov 
readers will, we trust, give them all the weight 
which they are entitled. 
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of the object of that publication, the withholding of 


a 
; However far it was from our intention to impute 
“fraud,” in the broad sense of the term, to the omis- 
sion of those great speeches from the volume of his 
works, it must be acknowledged, we still think, that, 
even in the view which Mr. Calhoun himself takes 


them from re-print was an act of gross injustice to 
bis own fame.” 
A LETTER FROM MR. CALHOUN. 


TO THE EDITORS. 
Fort Hill, July 28, 1843. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton: I have just received 
from a friend the National Intelligencer of the 12th 
and 15th instant, containing your remarks on a vo- 
Jume eons published by the Harpers, of New 
York, entitled ‘“Speeches of Mr. Calhoun, delivered 
in the congress of the United States from 1811 to the 
resent time.” Your remarks are headed, ‘Politi- 
cal History—Suppressed Speeches of Mr. Calhoun.” 
“Suppressed” is a strong word. The highest autho- 
rities define it to be, put down, destroyed, concealed, 
and your remarks leave no doubt that you intended 
to use it in the strongest and most offensive sense— 
that is, that they have been intentionally omitted in 
the compilation in order to give a partial and false 
view of my opinions; and, for that purpose, a false 
title was given to the volume. To the truth of this 
you pledge indirectly your word by heading your re- 
marks “Political History... The charge is a grave 
one, and made in an imposing manner, and if true 
ihe imposition would deserve the public reprobation. 
The question, then, is, is it true? Let facts answer. 
The title is, indeed, false—false every way. It 
covers much not included in the volume, and omits 
much that is—reports, letters, and other writings.— 
You have noticed the former, and called public at- 
tention to it, but not the latter, though equally obvi- 
ous, and very material in determining whether the 
faisity of the title is a mere error or a fraudulent at- 
tempt at imposition. The one might, with some 
plausibility, be construed to be an attempt at impo- 
sition; but it is impossible for any ingenuity so to 
construe the other. It is impossible to assign to it a 
fraudulent object. But if the one is an error, why 
not the other? In fact the very grossness of both can 
leave no doubt that they are merely errors. It is not 
possible to open the volume without detecting them. 
The title covers all the speeches of Mr. Calhoun 
from 1811, when he entered congress, till the present 


time, while the volume contains but ore speech prior | 


to 1833. Again: it omits to mention any thing but 
speeches, when of the four first of his productions 
of which the compilation is composed, only one is 
aspeech. ‘To make its grossness more palpable, all 
these are headed “‘speeches.”?’ Has fraud ever been 
known to do its work in so clumsy a manner? It is 
idle to waste words on a thing so plain. The whole 
title is a gross blunder, of which [ have much grea- 
ter reason to complain than any one else. It looks 
much more like an attempt to injure me than to im- 
pose upon the public. 1, however, can suspect no- 
thing of the kind. How it happened | know not; nor 
is it material, so far as it relates to the object of this 
communication; but 1 deem it due to myself to state 
all that 1 know about it. 

It so happens I have never yet seen the volume. I 
saw the title and the advertisement not long since for 
the first time. 1 was, as may be imagined, indignant 
atthe blunder. I wrote immediately to a friend, 
who took an interest in the publication and corres- 
ponded with the publishers, and pointed out the 
blunders in the title and the objections to the adver- 
lsement, and suggested the corrections that should 
be made, which 1 requested him to have done forth- 
with. It was too late. I received his answer a few 
days since. He informed me that he had perceived 
the bluuders before he got my letter, and had pre- 
pared a correction, but, owing to some delay in the 
iansinission, it was not received in time. It may be 
proper to add, that the title 1 suggested (as well as I 
can recollect) was, ‘tA selection from the speeches, 
reports, and other writings of Mr. Calhoun, subse- 
quent to his election as vice president of the United 
States, including his leading speech on the late war, 
delivered in 1811.” lt was drawn up to make it full 
and accurate—to cover the whole, and no more. So 
much for the title. 

I come now to the selection or compilation; and 
here I take all the responsibility. It was done by me, 
and if there be any fraud or concealment, I am charge- 
able. in order that your readers may judge, | shall 
state the reasons which governed me in making the 
selection. 

It is proper to premise that] have been urged 
from various quarters, in the last six or seven years, 
lohave my speeches collected and published, and 
have during the same period received numerous ap- 
plications for copies of my speeches in pamphlet 
form, with which I could not comply, because | had 


| sidential election will probably in a great measure 
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ed to the people in connexion wiih the yresiden oy, 
applications for copies have increased, and i have | 
been more frequently urged to cojlect and publish | 
my speeches, reports, and other writings on political 
subjects. I finally consented to the publication, be- 
cause I believed it to be due to the people, in the po- 
sition I occupy, to afford them the means of ascer- 
taining the opinions and sentiments I entertain on all 
political subjects, particularly on those which have 
agitated the country of late, and on which the pre- 


turn. That I believed could best be done by pub- 
lishing what I had said and written on those ques- 
tions in aform which would make the work acces- 
sible to the people. It would give my opinions and 
sentiments in the fullest and most authentic form, 
and ina manner much more consonant to my feel- 
ings than by popular speeches made for the occasion, 
or a personal canvass. 

To effect the object, it was not only necessary that 
a selection should be made, but that it should be 
made from the later, and not the earlier of my speech- 
es and other discussions on political subjects. To 
publish all I have said or written in the long period 
of thirty-two years, in which I have been without 
intermission in public life, would make the work too 
bulky and expensive to be accessible to the great bo- 
dy of the community, and to publish those of an 
early date instead of those of a late, would not give 
the information intended. 1 accordingly fixed on the 
termination of Mr. Monroe’s administration, when I 
became vice president, as the period from which to 
make the selections. That may be fairly regarded as 
the point of time in our political history which marks 
the end of an old, and the commencement of a new 
order of things, in the midst of which we still are. 
From that to the present time is a period of eighteen 
years, being more than half of that in which I have 
been in the service of the union. During the whole, 
I took a prominent and responsible part on all im- 
portant questions. Such was my leading motive for 
selecting the period I did from which to make the 
compilation. 

There were others of a subordinate character 
which had their influence. It was the portion of my 
publie life in regard to which information (as | be- 
lieved) was most desired. I infer so, among other 
reasons, from the fact that the applications | have 
received for copies of my speeches were almost ex- 
clusively confined toit. There was another still 
stronger. It is the period in which my speeches and 
other publications contain my mature and settled 
opinions on the principles and policy of the govern- 
ment; adopted after long experience and much re- 
flection; which have modified, or changed, if you 
prefer, in many particu!ars, my earlier and less ma- 
tured impressions. About the commencement of the 
period, my mind settled down in the views of the 
principles and policy of the government I now en- 
tertain, and to which I have ever since adhered; re- 
gardless of personal consequences and uninfluenced 
by party considerations; thus giving the strongest 
proof possible of my deep conviction both of their 
truth and vital importance. By them | desire to be 
judged, and by them to stand or fall. 

Guided by these motives, I compiled the volume 
in the first instance exclusively from that period; but 
afterwards yielded to the persuasion of friends, 
against my judgment, to include the speech already 
referred to, delivered in 1811. They urged it upon 
the ground that, as it was my first effort in congress 
and on a subject of lasting interest, it was desirable it 
should be inserted, although a departure from the 
principle on which the volume was compiled. 


But even within this period a selection became 
necessary to effect the object in view. To publish 
‘all my productions on political subjects during the 
period would make the volume still too bulky and 
expensive tc be acceptable to the general mass of rea- 
ders. Here, again, the leading reason which govern- 
ed me in selecting the period, governed also in mak- 
ing the selection for the compilation. It is accord- 
ingly full on the subject of banks, sub-treasury, cur- 
rency, tariff, distribution, state rights, and the prin- 
ciples and policy which should control in the admin- 
istration of the government. Those which discussed 
subjects of a more isolated character were for the 
most partomitted. But, after the compilation was 
first made within these restrictions, the work was 
thought to be still too bulky, and many were struck 
from it which it would have been desirable to re- 
tain. 

Such are the facts in reference tothe compilation. 
They show conclusively that the charge of suppres- 
sion against it, is as entirely unfounded as that of 
fraudulent imposition against the title. The very 
charge.is absurd. How could the speeches be de- 
stroyed or concealed? They are to be found not only 
in the files of the Intelligencer, but in those of many 





hot spare copies. Since my name has been present- 
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they are just as safe, and as open to inspection as if 
placed among the public records. To attempt to 
keep them from the public eye would only cause 
them to be more greedily sought after. The very 
speeches you have published, as if they were new 
and unknown to the public, are the very ones which 
have been republished divers times, and have again 
and again been repeatedly referred to in congress, in 
political herangues, an‘l by newspapers; and that for 
the very purpose for which you now republish them. 
They are the very last which any one who was base 
enough to resort to a fraud would think of conceal- 
ing. But why speak of them as being suppressed 
when they are referred to in the biographical sketch 
to which you allude, and which, it would seem from 
its index, was intended to be included in the work? 
Again, why speak of them as suppressed when all the 
speeches which [ made during the war to rouse and 
animate the country to the defence of its rights and 
honor, and to sustain the burden and privations of the 
war with fortitude, and which are now unanimously 
applauded, are in the same predicament except one? 
Are they, too, suppressed or designedly concealed? 


Why, indeed, should I attempt to conceal them, or 
any of my early speeches not contained in the vo- 
lume, even those which contain opinions different 
from those I now entertain? What is there about 
them that I should repudiate them? Do they not 
breathe lofty sentiments and devoted attachment to 
the country, and evince foresight and firmness? Were 
they not applauded by the republican party at the 
time? And are they not now eulogized by you and 
other political opponents? Why, then, should I be 
ashamed of them, or cast them away because they 
contain opinions in several particulars which now, 
after more than a quarter of a century, I do not a 
prove? Should I be ashamed to acknowledge that 1 
have lived to improve, and have had the sense to see 
and the firmness to correct early errors? No; I am 
far from repudiating these my more youthful efforts. 
‘Their very errors lean to the side of the country.— 
They belong tothe times, and grew out of ardent 
feelings of patriotism. The danger which then 
threatened the country was from abroad. The over- 
throw of Napoleon was followed by a combination 
of the great sovereigns of Europe, called the Holy 
Alliance. Its object was hostile to popular govern- 
ment, and it threatened to turn its power against this 
continent in order to suppress the free states which 
had sprung outof the old Spanish possessions.— 
There was then no knowing at what moment we 
might be involved in a contest far more terrific than 
that which had just terminated. It was in this state 
of things that congress was called on to settle the 
peace establishment, on the termination of the late 
war with England. My attention was intently turn- 
ed to what I believed to be the point of danger; and 
I was anxious to put the country ina condition to 
meet whatever might come. The opinions] ex- 
pressed in reference to mannfactures, internal im- 
provements, and a permanent system of revenue, 
kept constantly in view my leading object—prepara- 
tion for defence—as much so as what I then said in 
reference to the army, the military academy, and the 
navy, as the speeches themselves show. 

The danger from without fortunately passed away, 
and that from within began to disclose itself. I was 
not slow to see the strong tendency the government 
was taking towards consolidation, and that many of 
the means which I had regarded as necessary to de- 
fend against external danger, contributed nota little 
to increase the danger within. That led to a rein- 
vestigation, and that to the modification or change of 
epinion which took place. 

So far from casting away or desiring to conceal or 
keep out of view my early speeches, I have long in- 
tended to collect and publish them. 1 see you pro- 
mise to publish freely from them. You cannot do me 
a greater favor, and I hope you will not halt till you 
have republished all. 1 was so careless as to neglect 
to preserve copies of my speeches or other publica- 
tions prior to my election as vice president. Since 
then | have been more careful. Your republication 
will give me copies in a much more convenient form 
than that of manuscripts, and save me much time and 
trouble in collecting and some little expense for co- 
pying. I shall preserve carefully the two contained 
in the Intelligencer sent by my friend, and [ shall 
take care to get such others as you may publish. 

Let me, in conclusion, say, [ wish you to under- 
stand that | make no complaint. So far from it, [ 
feel rather obliged to you than otherwise. Be your 
motives what they may, you have afforded me an op- 
portunity of giving an explanation made necessary 
by the awkward manner in which the volume has 
been introduced to the public, and in which I have 
been compelled to state much that ought to have ap- 
peared in a preface to the volume. 

With respect, lam, &c. 
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American Domestics. ‘fhe total amouut of domes: 
tics shipped from Buston frow the 5th of April to the Sih 
Aug, 12,863 bales, and 39 cases. Atlas. 


American provisions. English market. Imported 
from the 3d to the $8th July, beef, 390 uerces, 160 bbls.; 
york, 51 bbis.; hams, 43 casks; cheese, 15 casks; 152 
set lard, 1,510 bbls. 676 keys; butter, 154 keys; ba- 
Cun, 95 boxes. , ; 

Ore of the packet ships now loading at N. York fur 
Liverpool, has on board 200 bbls. flour, 650 bbls. lard, 
60 firkins butter, 600 casks cheese, 50 tons sperm vil, 
aud twenty tons, by measure, of clocks! 


Bank iTems. ‘The Flemingburg, Ken, Whig states 
that the Branch bank at that place discounted $40,000 
on the LOuh ult.,jpripcipally to persons out of the county. 

The Buston Pos: of the 4th states, that the banks of 
that city have now in vaul’s over eight millions in spe- 
cie, more than double their usual stuck, and that luans 
are made on hyputhecation of previous securities, at 35 
and 4 per cent. vn 4 to6 months, 

The Bank of Commerce, N. Y. Quarterly extract Ist 
Auy. Specie in vault $1,530,856 35. Notes ii circula- 
tion $219,175 00. : . 

Bank of New York. Circulation $304,129 57. Specie 
in vault $1,451,461 85. . ig 

This we presume isa fair sample of the position of 
the New York banks 

The New York Express of Tuesday says: Money 
is as abundant as ever. Our banks are discoununy fa- 
vorite paper at tour per cent. and regular offerings at5 
per cent. At no period within forty years have vur 
banks found it su dificult to loan muney as at the pre- 
senttime, nur have they ever disCounted notes at su low 
a rate of interest. Jt was predicied a year ago that there 
would bea reaction; none however has come; vn the 
contrary, money hes: gradually become mure and more 
abundaut. ‘I'here has been an unwillingness hithertu to 
put out money on bond and mortyage at less then six or 
seven per cent. Large sums are now lying idle in this 
city, belonging to Kuglish capitalisis, seeking luvest- 
ment at six per cent. for which accepiable imoriguges 
cannot be had.” es 

The Norththampton Bank, Pa., exhibits a flemish ac- 
count. Circulation $103,217. Money in_ vault, specie, 


69 cents, and in relief notes one dolla:i! The deficit for | 


payment of debis, $263,259. ‘The directors have unani- 
1uously expelled the president John Rice, former cashier, 
who seems to have been the factotum of the insutution, 
aud is nuw charged with “allowing parucular favuriies 
largely tu overdraw their accounts, discounting the paper 
of irresponsible persons, suffering unpaid notes tu run over 
unprotested, the president himself being the endurser— 
investing large sums in unprofiable stoecks—paying 
heavy “attorneys fees” In seeking au) increase of cupital! 


and other sintlar frauds, and refuses to make any disclo- | 


gure or explanation whatever. 
[Sunbury (Pa.) Amer. Aug. 5. 


Inurnois Banx. The last Sangamo Journal says:— 
“Pie marsial ot this siate has mude a levy on the spe- 
cie of the Liimois bank, on a jJudgmentobtained aganist 
the bauk at tre lust session of the Uniied S ates court 
heid ii thateity. ‘The opinion ts held by many that the 
levy is illegal. If legai, the laws of this state directing 
the manuerin which our state bauks shall be wound up 
are aliogether farcival. [n such case speculators in thei 
nutes have only tw purchase them at depreciated prices, 
obtain judginent apon them in the U. S.ates cuuris, and 
at once cleay their vaulis of specie.” 


Canan Irems. ‘The water has again been let into the 
Chesapeake aud Ohio canal, and into ihe Alleghany 
Aqueduct, at Pidsburgh. 

Tolls and tonnage on the N. Y canals, Account of 
tulis received on ali the canals of this state, and of the 
luckages at Alexander's Lock, three miles west of Sche- 
nectady, to the Ist of August: 








Tolls, Passegeat Alez’rs lock. 
1839 $761,422 10.647 
1840 716,526 11,555 
Indl 912,224 13.486 
1842 750,951 10.000 
1843 $53,485 Y 663 
The increase over last yearis) $110,534 
Of this increase there is at Buffalo $68,459 
do. so. West 'lroy 25 424 
do. do. Albany 6,363 
$103,151 
Leaving for increase at all other offices $4,283 


The $103,251 represents the increase of produce from 
and merchandise to, Western states, by the way of Buf 
falo. ‘The $4,283 represents the increase over last year 
in the home business, or business of this state. 

[ Albuny Argus, Aug. 7. 

The Pittsburg papers conta a statement of the tolls 
received there trom the 7th of April, the day on which 
the canal was opened this season, to the lst of August, 
$29. 174.8]; during the corresponaing period last year $20,- 
693 39, which exhibits a gain In favor of the present year 

$8,469,42. 

_ The receipts of toll on the Ohio canal, for the second 
week of luis 1843, was $16,404.89, being $6 086,57 more 
than the corresponding week in July 742. 

The boatmen on the Lehigh Canal Pa. turned out, to 
prevent reduction uf prices, and commitied a number of 
outrages. The cana) company contested the pduut anal 


y atta ———" 


| several persons were dangerously hurt. Their applica- 
Vous for aid from the civil authorities being incfleciual, at 


cordingly on that day all hands in employment of the 


ww were discharged, and the water of the canal 
also. 


Tue Eri CANAL COMPANY, was organized on the 22d 
uh., and hive appointed W. Miinor Roberts, chiet en- 
gineer. Active operations will shortly be commenced, 
and the important canal between the Onio river and Lake 
Erie will be completed. 


Coat TRapE. The Miners Journal, (Pa.) states, that 
the quantity uf coal shipped this year from all the coal 
regions, over and above the supply of last year, to this 
tine, is 25,000 tons. ‘There has been sent by canal 204,- 
279 tons; by rail road 81,191. 


CotonizaTion Soctery. The receipts during the 
month ending the 2Wih June amounted to $5,195 10, in- 
cluding $1,000 trom the Mississippi Colonization society, 
and $1 500 trom the executors uf the late Mrs. Reed, of 
Natchez. 


Cotorep Porunatrion A serious riot occurred at Cin- 
cinnag lust week about some abolition movement which 
was finally suppressed by the decisive measures of the 
municipality. 

A riot was averted with difficuliy in Philadelphia, 
| about the same time, by the parues who proposed to hold 
a celebration of the auniversary of abolition of slavery 
in the British West Indies, abandoning the project after 
a dense crowd had collected and showed demunstrations 
that could not be mistaken. 

An interesting case of a slave arrested by the owner 
at Princeton, New Jersey, also vccurred last week.— 
| ‘lhe court decided, contrary to the decision of ihe United 
| States court, to allow a jury to be empannelled to try the 
issue. ‘Ihe jury found a verdict for the master, and the 
| slave was delivered over to the claimauts, und was iron- 
| ed, and placed in a wagon, but a fracas was got up and 
he managed to escape. The ‘T'renton Gazette, says: the 
students from the south took part, and a few dirks and 
kiives appeared. ‘I'he matter was finally settled, by a 
lady, who advaneed $500 to buy the negro’s treedum, 
other citizens of Princeton agreeing to pay the master 
the balance of his demand, which was about $100, The 








'$lu0 a year, in consideration of the $500 she advanced 
for him. 

| A national convention of the colored citizens of the 
United States will be held at Buffalu, N. Y.,on the 3d 
Tuesday in August, 1543,” 'Colz, Jour. 


‘l'HE comet. Muuvais’ comet, is receding from us and 
from the sun, rapidly. It isdimand minute. We have 
no accuunt of its having been distinguished without a 
telescope, unless we rely upon the statement of sume one 


'who is said to have seen from a position on the White 


Mountains, N. H.a few evenings since, a comet in the 
east, resembling the oue we had in the west a few munths 
since. 


Deatus during the week ending 29th July in New 
Orleans 389, of which six died of yellow fever; one death 
of yellow fever for the 48 hours ending the 31st. 

In Philadelphia 135, of which 57 seven were under 
One year, eight were colored, and tourteen died of con- 
suinption; during last week 131, of which 53 were under 
one year, 13 died of consumption. 

In New York last week 153, of which 81 were under 
two years of age. 

In Baltimore the week ending the 7th inst. 53, of which 
3l were under one year, six tree culored and six slaves, 
seven died of consumption. 

The Rey. Dr. Jas. Richards. professor of theology at 


seminary, Auburn, N. Y. on the 2d ins’. age 77. 


At Peru, [llinois, on the 27th ult. Frederick Hale, M. 
D., L. L. D. of Washington, age 64, distinguished as a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian—as well as by 
many instances of public spirited liberality. 


Donations. A messenger,s ys the Christian Watch- 
man, recently entered the rooms of the General Assern- 
bly’s Board of foreign missions jn New York, and coun- 
ted out ten one thousand dollar bank notes, saviig it was 
for the mission to China, and no questions were tu be 
asked as to the dunor. 


E.ections. Some returns have reached us from two 
of the recent political battle fields, but not sufficient to 
determine the final result, We subjom the lates:;— 

N. Carolina. No returns from the Ist district, but 
both candidaies being whigs, a whig of course is elected. 
2d district, Barringer, (whig) supposed to be elected by 


says, “net pusitively ascertained.” Other accaunts sav, 
Michell, (whig) has undoubtedly beaten Reid, (L. F.); 
4th, Deberry, (whig) supposed to be elected. 5th, Ra- 
leigh district, Saunders, (L. F.) beats Miller, (whig) 123 
votes; the Van Buren majority in 1840, was 850.— 
6ih district, McKay, (L. F.) is undoubtedly elected, 
though no returns are in. 7th district, Daniel, (L. F.) 
beats Nash, (whig) 159 votes; Van Buren majority in 
1840, was 850 yotes. 8th, (Egecombe) district. it is 
thought that the stalwort whig, Stanly, is beat by Arring- 
ton (L. F.) the latter being 1,041 ahead, and two whig 
counties to be heard from. 9h district, Rayner, (whig) 
b: ats Moore, (L. I.) 8 or 900 votes. The Richmond En- 
qi irer reviewing this scene, calls loudly upon their friends 
in we old north to rally before the next election, or “this 
noble state will he assigned over to Henry Clay.” 





wee: We ging tee elit 1A 


nh mee tiny of directors on the 2d 1asiant they resolved if 
Opposition continued, to stop business on the Sth, and ac- | 


negro ayreed to serve the lady five years, at the rate of 


5 or 600 majority. 3d district, tbe Richmond Enquirer | 
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| Tenngesee We have returns only from a few coun 
From Nashviile the whig paia is 453 over the election of 
1841, und vearly up to the vote of 1840. From Louis 
ville we learn Dickson county 300, Muury 379, Hickman 
636 Loco ma jorites, and Lawrence 5, and Montgomery 
381 whig majorities. j 


tieg, 


_ Excuance continues as last quoted, with hardly a ya. 
riavion, 


Frour. Baltimore price, $4 62.9 4 87—~inspections 
12 9IS barrels, 1,435 half barrels. Wheat ranges from 
92 to 98 cents. 


Hayti. Three French men-of-war inthe outer roadg 
and seven men-of-war in the outer bay, Port au Prince 
on the 30th ult. The French steamer Gomez arrived 
the 25th. Disaffve ion is evinced at the state of affairs ig 
the island, and a party is for restoring the French domj. 
mon. The election of electors took place on the lth 
ult. The president was tu be elected on the 5th Angust, 
Business dull. . 


Mr. Wesster, has been spending a short time at his pa. 
ternal mansion in Franklin, N. H. enjoying rustic and 
sociable chowder parties, and replying very happily to 
the greeting of old acquaintances, 


Yankee notions. The foilowing curious imports have 
arrived during the month from the United States,—1 car. 
go of ice, 67 gross of wooden cluthes pins, 250 wooden 
clocks; 75 rocking chairs; 40 dozen corn broome. 

[Bicknell’s Letter from London 


_ OBservatory. The Cincinnad Astronomical society 
Is abuut toerectan Observatory, and has tendered an 
invitation tu the Hon. John Quincy Adains, to deliver 
an address at the time of laying the corner stone, which 
the Cincinnati papers state Mr. Adams has cousented 
tu doin November next. 


Raw koapirems, The Long Island railroad. En. 
couraged by success, the direciors have decided tu piace 
the residue of the road under contract. 

The Utica und Schenectudy rail road has been in ope- 
ration seven years;” upwards of two millions of persons 
have passed over it; nut a lite has been lost. 

Philadelphia and Columbia rail road. Receipts since 
20ih Nov. 1332, $104,231 77, being $6,662 43 mire than 
to sume tine last yeur, 

‘The receipts on tue Western (Mass.) rail road during 
the week euding on ihe 29h ult. were $13,741, 


SARATOGA Sprines have 4000 visiters this week. 


A Spaniso staver Capt. Lane, of the brig Russia, 
at N. York from ‘Trinidad de Cuba, reporis that a Spa- 
nish Guineaman arrived at that port on the 20th June 
and landed her cargo, 450 slaves, tive miles to leewaru of 
the town of ‘Trinidad. ‘he vessel and cargu are the 
»ruperty of Dou Pedro Blanco, esq., the famvuus negro 
trader. ‘The vessel was overhauling and refitting with 
great despatch fur another vuyage, and was to sail in 
about fifteen days. 


Srocks. New York market. U. S. sixes 114; fives 
104; N. York sixes 1073; Olio sixes 903; Lilinois canal 
345; Lllinois bonds 323; lndiana bonds 324; Kentucky 
sixes 97; Arkausus sixes 35. $3000 of Virgina sixes suld 
atthe Reading Roum, Norfolk, on the 2d inst. at par. 


Tevescore. M. H. Paine & Co., South Leicester, are 
now engaged on a reflecting telescope, whose fucal 
length measures forty leet, diameter of the speculuin 
tweuty-tive inches. It will be completed in August, and 
is said tu be the iargest in the world. It is entirely of 
American manufacture, the lenses being ground by 
ther:mseives, and ail the work done on their premises. 

[Mass. Spy. 


“Tye QUEEN OF THE West,” said to surpass in beaa- 
ty, size, build, neatness, and arrangements throughout, 
any merchantman ever built in this country, was launch- 
ed frum the yard of Brown & Bell, New York, on the 
Sih inst., rivyged and sparred, ber yards crossed, and all 
a “‘taunto.”’ She is 1250 tuns burthen, and is tended 
tor the Liverpool line. 


Tne TEMPERANCE RtForM. Father Mathew is in 
Engiand, an apusile of benevolence to man. He unites 
all sects, or rather, like his master and patron, acts above 
all sectarianisin. 30,000 persons attended a meeting at 
Live: pool on the 15th, and 8,000 at St, Authony’s Chap- 
el on the 17th. 


Tosacco, Baltimore market active, and prices main- 
tained. Inspections, 586 bhds. Maryland, 601 Qhio, 29 
Kenwcky, 8 Missouri;~total 1,224. Stock on hand at 
New Orleans Ist of August, 8,679 hhds. Shipped since 
Ist of Sept. 42, 79,889 hnds, 


TReasury Notes. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist August, 1843, after deducting those cancelled in the 
tands of accouuting officers, is $6,225,127 39. 


Yetitow Fever. At New Orleans three deaths occur 
red of the fever on the 3d and 4th inst. Only one new 
case admitted at the Charity Hospital during those two 
idays. ‘The brig Growler from New Orleans reached 
| New York a tew days since, having lost two of her crew 
'and the others all sick with the fever. 
| We have no accounts of the disease prevailing else- 
where in the United States. 





’ 


Yucatan. An Englfsh schooner captured by a Yuca- 
| tan gun boat for smuggling, arrived at Sisal; the English 
| Officers taken at Telschac, were released on the 19th ult. 


| and left Campeachy on the 20h, to seek passages for 
England. 
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